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ABSTRACT 

This monograph and its companion volume, "Shaping 
Education Policy in the States, " portray the contemporary role of 
state .legislators and map the structure of ^educational leadership in 
terms of both the Characteristics of influential legislators and 
staff and the nature of influence structures in state legislatures* 
An oift growth of* the "State Legislative Education Leadership 0 Study," 
this volume reports, the results from suryeys of legislators and* staff 
members in all 50 states. Background information is provided in £he 
form of an overview of the study and of the role legislatures play in 
education. How legislatures are organized and what kinds, of people 
achieve positions of legislative authority and •reponsibiiity are ~ 
major focal points. Additional discission centex^s on where and how 
legislators choose to spend time and effort and the relationships 
among legislator^ and various groups such as staff, teachers, and 
state departments. The, major functions of legislative education 
leadership discussed include (1) developing and processing 
legislation; 12) reviewing the executive budget; (3) overseeing - 
pngpTnq state programs;, and (ft) providing services for constituents. 
Thjp/study also touches 'on conflicts and. disputes faced by 

(gislators. Finally, possible trends for 'the future are of fered 
'alo&g with views of what the new generations of legislators might be 
like* (MM J) 
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Foreword 



The educational system Jir {he* United States touches the lives of every 
pitizen and reaches* all parts of the country. It is. the single largest consumer 
'of taxpayer dollars and supports a vast collection of private .industries^. ♦ 
Qianges in educational fashions and methods have 'a direct and rapid irnpact 
upon the future directions of society. » * ^ 

(Jiyen its central importance to American society, education— and partic- 
ularly the politics of edttcatfpn— has received remarkably little scholarly at- 
tention .V * * , 

The Institute for Educational Leadership has as its primary purpose the 
improvement of educatiofial policymaking through the development of means 
and mechanisms that promote intelligent discussion of educational policies. 
Since its inception, IEL has operated on a simple premise: the best way to 
improve the schoqls is to improve bur knowledge about the schools, and. 
about the complex processes that determine what will Happen in the schools. 

For this reason, IEL is pleased to publish Legislative Education Leadership 
in the States. In combination with its companion vOlifiie, Shaping Education 
Policy in the States, this examination of the patterns of leadership on edu- 
cational is&ues<offers a particularly timely look at the patterns of policy and 
power in a time oLgreat flux for education. 

^ Samuel Halperin, 
, Director . • 
Institute for Educational 
Leadership 



Preface 



X he decade of the 1970s witnessed 3 4ramatic expansion of legislative 
power in the policy domain of 'education ^Thro^ghout the nation, state leg- 
* islatures* began 4o exercise leadership mid in maijjv places they becari^ the 
predominant force on the educational scepe. s 

This volume, Legislative Education Leadership in the States, and a com- 
panion volume, Shaping Education Policy in the States, portray the contem- 
/ porary role of state legislatures. £hey are principal .products of the "State 
I* Legislative Education leadership Study," conducted by the Eagleton Insti- 
tute of Politics at Rutgers University with grants from the National Institute 
of Education <NIE-G-79-0176) and tfce Foid Foundation^— 

, Our purpose in this study has been to map" the structure of legislative 
education leadership, both in terms of the characteristics ox legislators and 
staff who exercise influence and the nature of the influence structures in the 
legislatures pf the states. The present volume reports on the overall results 
of our work, which derive largely from surveys of legislators and staff in the 
fifty states. The other volume deals more intensively with legislative edu- 
J cation leadership in six particular states— California, Florida, New Hanyp- 
m shire, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 

; These volumes are not the sole products of our study which began in " 
October 1979. As we wenUalong, developing ideas and* collecting and'ana- 
lyzing data, we started sharing information with Associates of the Institute 
for Educational Leadership (IEL), who were conducting education policy 
seminars in 33 states and who also helped us identify education leaders in 
their legislatures. We meyvith theni liP^ pril 19 g(Tm Annapolis, and dis- 
cussed leadership in two workshops, and laferm October 1980 in Denver, 
where We reported on some of the most interesting findings from the study. 
Oh the latter occasion, we were able to brief top staff of the Education 
Commission of the States (ECS). Two months later, some of the study's 
^ implications were the focus, for a session of legislators from seven eastern 
states at a meeting of the Advanced Leadership Program of ECS in Williams- 
* burg, Virginia. 
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In disseminating the results of our work, we placed the highest priprity on 
reaching the .community of educational policy makers in the states. This 
community includes members and staff of the legislatures,- personnel in state 
departments of education, representatives of various interest groups, and staff 
in offices' of the governor and state bureaus of the budget. Our aim has been 
to reach them with articles published in magazines that they ordinarily would 
receive. Sucti articles appeared in the summer and fali 1980 issues of Com- 
pact, which is published by ECS, and in the September 1980 issue of State ? 
Legislatures, which is published by the National Conference of State Leg- 
islatures (NCSL). We sent copies of them to more than 4QP legislative ed- 
ucation leaders and abouj J50 other individuals who had assisted us in the 
study. 

• Practitioners and scholars in the field of politics and education constitute 
the audience fof other dissemination activities. In March, 1980 we presented 
a paper on legislative education staffing at the annual meeting of the Amer- 
ican Education Finance Association and then revised the paper for publication 
in the May-June 1981 is sue of Educational Evaluation and Policy Analysis. 
As of now, we are slated to present a paper "in career patterns of legislative 
staff at the 1981 annual meeting of the American Society for Public Admin- 
istration,. We have also prepared an article on legislative leadership in higher ' 
education for^ special issue of the Policy Studies Journal and we expect to 
participate in a panei on the changing legislative politics of education at the 
1981 annual meeting of the American Education Finance Association. 

Dissemination of our findings has been made easier, because of the many 
people who participated in the "State Legislative Education Leadership 
Study/* We are grateful to all of them for their help / and their support. 

There are those who did the specific state studies, which appear in the 
common volume to this one: Roald Campbell, Adjunct Professor of Edu- 
cation Administration at the University of Utah; Michael Kirst, Professor of 
Education and Business Administration at Stanford University; Ellis Katz, 
Acting Director of the Center for the Study of Federalism at Temple Uni- 
versity; Ric'hard Lehne, Associate Professor of Political Science at Rutgers • 
University; and Augustus Turnbull, Chairman of tjje Department of Public 
Administration at Florida State University. 

There are the many individuals in the fifty states who pjj fc fed informa- 
tion—by means of face-to-face or telephone interview oMnail question- 
naires. More than 600 people participated in this way, mcluding 285 legis- 
lators and 147 staffers who returned questionnaires (a number of whom were 
fclso interviewed in person or by telephone), and 150 other members of the " 
state legislative or education communities who helped us identify particular 
leaders. - ' 




There are the people at the Institute for Educational Leadership, who have 
cojlaborated throughout the project — Samuel Halperin, IEL's Director; Phil- 
lip Kearney, who headed The Associates Program; the 38 Associates; and 
Robert Miller, who was responsible for editing our manuscripts and bringing 
them to press. 

Rnally, there are those at {he Eagleton Institute who workeci on the study. 
Rod Forth jrtanaged the processing of the survey data, devoting considerable 
skill and timeHo all of the computer-related tasks. Anine Wagenhoffer and 
Cindy Schultz typed and proofread draft and manuscript with their customary 
grace and efficiency. . r 

We appreciate the support of NIE, <&nd of Donald Bumes, who heads the 
Legal and Governmental Studies Team andwho served as project officer on 
the grant, Qjid that of the Ford FoundationJSnd of James Kelly, a Program 
Officer in education. Neither NIE nor Ford, Bumes nor Kelly, *nor anyone 
else, however, is responsible for the views ar>d findings o that have emerged 
from our study and which are reported here and elsewhere. The responsibility 
is ours alone. 

* Alan Rosenthal 

Susan Fuhrman 
March, 1981 * 
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Introduction 



X his book is about American state legislatures and education. It is about 
the legislators and staff members who play a major role in deciding what 
education policy will and will not be. 

Ten years ago there would have been little reason for the book, and not 
much to include in it. Legislatures did not involve themselves very much 
with elementary and secondary schools and probably less with higher edu- 
cation. They left it all to state departmen ts of education, teacher assQciationg, 
local school boards, colleges and universities, and professional schoolmen.- 

•In the 1970s the situation was changing, and by tjie end of the decade 
legislatures were in the thick of policy making inedjicatiori. Many had 
wrested>the initiative from state depkrtgjfents an^pftiterest groups; and most 0 , 
had started to exercise control over the designt funding, implementation, and 
assessment of education in their states. * 

One reason for th.e emergence of the legislature is that the state's role in 
education expanded dramatically, and at the expense of local educational 
authority. Financial issues, especially the overburdened property tax and the 
court decisions on school finance, had much to do with the expansion of state 
power. So did the changing nature of educational politicscjn the context of 
more fragmented politics generally. A onetime 44 monoUthic ,, Mucation com- 
munity" had developed internal divisions; and the conflicting demands of 
teachers, administrators, school boards, and others had to be handled at the 
state level. 1 - • ♦ 

Another reason for the emergence of the legislature is the changes that 
took place in the institution itself. From about 1965 to 1975 legislatures 
underwent strengthening and internal improvement, contributing to their re- 
surgence in education as well as in other policy areas. Legislative capacity 
was enhanced, in particular as a result of the substantial growth of profes- 
sional staffing, which (as we shall see) has had an important effect on leg- 
islatures and education. The distribution of power in the legislature also 
shifted. With strong, centralized leadership waning, standing committees 
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gained greater control. The legislature's work habits were trantfcfrmed. 'Mem- 
bers began spending more 'time at their legislative jobs and began working 
harder at their tasks. Today almost all legislatures are meeting annually in- 
stead o'f biennially, and virtually all of them stay in session longer than 
before Specialization and expertise have increased, in education and other 
policy domains too. . t 

THE STUDY OF LEGISLATURES AND EDUCATION 

* * 1 

In view of the negligible part they played, it is not. surprising that the ' 
'research community has paid scant attention to legislatures as they touch on 
education. 2 

Twenty years ^go, as most legislates were just beginning to develop as 
modern politicalTnstitutions, Thomas A. Eliot published an important article 
in the American Political Science Review (1959). The article cpntended that 
education was indeed a political* enterprise and that the subject of politics and 
fciucation merited much'tnore study than it had received thus far. Since then 
the field has blossomed and the states have won recognition as a focal point 
in the politics and education scene. 

Unlike most of their colleagues, a few political* scientists did study politics 
and education at thfe state level. Ampng.the earliest of their studies were 
Schoolmen and Politics (1962) by Stephen K.* Bailey and tifc associates and 
State Politics and the Public Schoo^(\964) by Nicholas Masters, Robert 
Salisbury, and Thomas H. Eliot. The first boob examined state aid to edu- 
cation in the Northeast from the vantage point of coalitions of educatignal 
interest groups. But it mentioned legislators only in passing and then pri- 
marily as targets of influence, the second book also approached its subject 
from the viewpoint of educational interest groups, this time in Missouri, 
Illinois, and Michigan. It paid more* attention to legislative institutions, view- 
ing legislatures as arenas in which school needs were considered apd at- 
tempting to isolate the characteristics of legislatures which affected how ed- 
ucation issues were decided.' y — ^ . 

Since then there have been other noteworthy studies of state politics and 
education. Lawrence Iannacone's Politics in Education (1967) concentrated 
on. relations among interest groups, but it brushed lightly over legislatures. 
The Educational Governance Project at Ohio State undertook a number of ■ 
single-state studies and produced a major volume, State Policy Making for 
the Public Schools 0976), by Roald F/ Campbell and TirmL. Mazzoni, Jr. 
One chapter by. J Alan Aufderheide was entitled "Educational Interest Groups 
and the State Legislature," but it was concerned with.groups and their leg- 
islative influence and paid virtually no attention to legislatures per se . Further 
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confirmation of the point that legislatures have been examined only inciden- 
tally in the literature on stats politics and eduction is provided by two recent \ 
texts. In The Political Web of American Schools (1972), by Frederick M. J 
Wirt aria Michael W. Kirst, legislatures are dealt with in two paragraphs and/ 
in School Finance: The Economics and Politics of Public Education (19785, 
by Walter I. Garms, James W. Guthrie, and Lawrence C. Pierce, they are 
barely treated at all. 

A few other relatively 'recent research efforts deserve mention. Educgfwnal 
Policy-Making in the State Legisldture: 'Hie New York Experience (1973), 
by Mike M. Milstein and Robert E. Jennings, and Social Science Impact on 
Legislative Decision Making (1979), by Dguglas Mitchell, are examples. 
Both focus mainly on the attitudes and perceptions of legislators rather than 
on the structure of the legislative institution. Richard Lehne's Quest for Jus- 
tice (1978) is a casie study of process which is concerned with how the court, 
the legislature, and the executive in New Jersey were involved in producing 
a new school finance law and an inc6me tax to fund it. 

All in all, however, there has not been very much done on state legislatures 
and education, policy^iind nothing on legislative leadership in the field. Yet 
education issues are salient in state legislatures — nowadays as in the past. 
Surveys in 1963 and_L974 of legislators in the 50#states revealed that edu- 
cation ranked third in mentions as one of the most important issues of the 
legislative session, roughly equal with taxation and finance. 3 Because of the 
increasing involvement of legislatures in education, today more Ahan in the 
past thercis a definite need for analysis of legislative leadership. Such anal- 
ysis should include questions regarding who legislative education leaders are, 
where they are Iocatfc<}» where they get inforfnation, the functions they per- 
form, and the impact ^they have. 

THE STATE LEGISLATIVE EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 



+ The objective of the State Legislative Education Leadership Study, on 
\vhich this monograph reports, was to map .the structure of education lead- 
ership in the legislatures of xhe fifty states. In view of the lack of a research 
base upon which to build, the objective is straightforward and by no means 
impossible to achieve. ByLits achievement is quite important, because it will 
serve to familiarize the educational policy community, the state legislative 
community, and the scholarly community with the overall terrajn, and it will 
t provide a baseline which can be referred to and used for purposes of com- 
parison in the future. • s 
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» The mapping here includes two principal components. The first is a simple 
description of specified characteristics (such as the distribution and compo- 
sition) of both legislators and legislative staff members who comprise the 
educatioiHeadership populations. Individual leaders are certainly important. 
They exerfci^e substantial impact op education in the states. Their role is 
nicely describ^by one of them— a leader from New England: 

When youVsdone your homework and been out on the firing line, you have 
earned the right to speak on an issue. And having earned that right to speak, 
people will by and large listen to you ... . Inasmuch as a legislator has 
more access to legislators than anyone else, the influence of a legislator who ' 
is accepted as being very knowledgeable in education (or energy or the en- 
vironment or anything else) is great. That one person has an enormous impact 
on the flow of legislation. ^ 

But examining leadership by individuals is notenough. Therefore, the second 
component of our analysis is the specification of legislative education lead- 
ership structures state by state. In our view, the policy maker and the scholar 
alike can benefit more from knowledge of the structures of leadership in each 
state than from information about *he characteristics and .behavior of individ- 
ual leaders. The dimensions of leadership structures we had in mind as we 
started related to the institutionalization of educational leadership in the 
states. They included matters such as professionalism, specialization, conti- 
nuity, and linkage.*As we proceeded, however, changes in design were nec- 
essary; and changes from our original notions are reflected in the study as 
reported below. " • . 

This research on state legislative education leadership was conducted over: 
the course of about one year. The stages in the collection of information wets 
as follows: fc 

1 . A telephone survey of three individuals in each state in order tf) identify . 
by reputational method legislative education leaders. , # ^ * 

2. Questionnaires mailed to legislators and staff whc^had been identified 
as legislative education teaders. 

3. Workshop discussion^ with Associates of the Institute for Educational 
Leadership, who were conducting programs in 33 states. 

4. Fbllow-up telephone interviews with a legislator education leader fionf 
nearly all of the 50 states and staff education leaders from several of them. 

5. Intensive studies of legislative education leadership in California, Flor-* 
ida, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Utah, and Wisconsin. 
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LOCATING LEGISLATIVE EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 

Whether the concern is with structural patterns or individual characteristics 
andJ>ehavior, the principal targets of inquiry are legislators and legislative 
staff who play key roles in the domain of education policy. These are the 
people who exercise leadership and are considered to be leaders. 

It is difficult to define "leadership" as such. There is almojt no consensus 
on what leadership is or on how it. operates. Rather, there are a variety of 
Ways of conceptualizing it: as ^ set of characteristics focusing on skills apd 
competencies; as a set of behaviors in which one individual affects what other 
individuals do; as specific processes involving those who lead and those who 
are led; and as the activities of persons in positions of authority, 4 The focus 
in the present study is on the people who are leaders rather than on the 
processes that constitute leadership. 

Our initial task was to identify education leaders, those people who com- 
prise state education leadership in the. nation as a whole and those *who 
comprise it state by state. To discover who the leaders were, we conducted 
a reputational survey, telephoning three individuals in each state. In nearly 
every case one of the three .was a director of a legislative staff agency, chosen 
because of his lengthy experience, his knowledge of the legislative process, 
and his reliability as an informant. Most of these individuals were known 
personally vby the principal investigator. In 28 of the states TAP Associates 
(but not including Associates who w.ere also members of the legislature) of 
the Institute for Educational Leadership were also called. Other informants 
(who were suggested by the staff directors and TAP Associates) included 21 
officials of state departments. of education, 10 representatives of teacher as- 
sociations, additional legislate staff dir*5#ors, scattered state board mem- 
bers, and local school district officials. 

Among the few questions posed at this stage, the most important wdH 
those asking the informant for the names of leaders in education. The fiS 
was as follows: , ^ * 

I'd like the names of legislators whom you consider 'leaders' in the field of 
education. By leaders we mean people who can get something done, or 
perhaps keep something from getting done, in the areas both of educational 
policy and appropriations .... Will you name legislators in both housesS 
whom you consider.leaders iq the field of education this current session? 

We were tapping legislator influence in the domain of education, and inquired 
as to why informants thought these legislators were influential and whether 
they also were leaders in two earlier sessions. Another Question concerned 
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individuals who were leaders previously, but not in the current session. Some- 
what later in the interview, we posed the question: 7 

Let me also ask about staff members who play an important role in edu- 
cation. Who are they and. what afejheir positions? 

In concluding, we asked whether there were any other people whom we 
. should also ask "about legislative educatiofi leaders in the state.' 

In the reputational survey a total of 953 legislators and 195 staffers were 
named. Of the legislators, 228 were named by all three informants and an- 
other 180 were named by two out gf three. These individuals, together with 
12 others who had been named once ^sacurrent leader and at least once as 
a past leader, comprise the group of 42&we define to be legislator education 
leaders. The states range in the number of legislator leaders nominated from 
Colorado with 16 to Jfcbraska with three. Of the staffer^, 80 were named by 
at least two informants, while the rest were nanjed by only one. All of them 
comprise the group of 195 we define to be staff education leaders. The states 
range in the number of staff leaders nominated from New York with 14 to 
Indiana and Rhode Island with none. 

*• 

Leader Surveys 

Having specified aifd itteiitifiedetate legislative education leaders, the next 
stage of our 'Study w&s surveying both legislator and staff groups with mail 
questionnaires. Similar, but not identical, questionnaires were developed for 
legislators' and staff. /The latter was constructed, and mailed out first. The 
former, mailed out a/few months later, was'modified in light qf our analysis 
of compfetfcd sta^r questionnaires. In both cases follow-up letters together 
with a second questionnaire were sent to those who did not respond to the 
initial inquiry. ^ V \ t ' 

Overall the response rates to the questionnaires are remarkably high: 285 
of the 420 legislators, or 68 percent; and 147 of 195 staff, or 75 percent. Of 
the legislators, 44 percent had been nominated by all tlyee informants in the 
reputational survey and the other 56 percent had been nominated by two. Of 
the staff, 44 percent had been named by two (or, in a few cases, three) 
informants and the other 56 percent had been named by only one. These 
mdividuals ar^ those whom we shall be analyzing as the nation's legislator 
ajj sjaff leadership populatibns in subsequent chapters. 

We shall^o be examining legislative education leadership structures on 
a state-by-state basis, even though only *a few legislator or staff leaders in 
each state constitute the basis for structural analysis. The numbers of legis- 
lators who were nominated at least twice, the staffers who were nominated 
once, and* the numbers and percentages of respondents in each group are 
shown in Table 1. The numbers and rates vary; in some states there were 
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few individuals named and in others the questionnaire response rate was low. 

In order to describe as reliably as possible the stricture of leadership in 
particular states, we have established conditions for a state's being included 
in our analysis. For legislators at least two-thinis, or 67 percent, of thpse 
nominated as education leaders must have completed questionnaires. Thirty 
states satisfy this condition, and are indicated -by a single asterisk (*) in Table 
1. They account for 205 of all the legislator respondents. The average re- 
sponse rate for legislators in these states is 81 peri 
a 100 percent rate, eleven with 80 to 89 perceht, se^l 
and four with 67 to 69 percent. For staff member 
those nominated must have completed questionna 
minimum of two respondents. Twenty-eight states satisfy this condition, ^ikK 
are indicated by a double asterisk (**) in Table 1. They account for 111 of 
all the staff respondents. The average response rate for staff in these states 
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i with 70 to 79 percent, 
70 percent or more of 
and there must be a 



Table 1: Legislator and Staff Survey Response Rate 







Legislators 






Staff 




Number 


Number. 


Percent. 


Number 


Number 


Percent 




Nominated Respondents Responding Nominated 


Respondents Respbndinj 


Alabama 


9 


4 " : 




r~ : 4 < 


2 


50*' 


Alaska 


12 


2 


17 


3 


2 


67 


• Arizona 


6 


5 


83* 


4 


4 


100** 


Arkansas 


9 


7 


78* 


2 


2 


-100*"* 


California 


8* 


6 


75* 


11 


10 


91** 


Colorado 


16 


11 


69* 


3 


3 


100**, 


Connecticut 


8 


8 


100* 


2 


2 » 


100** 


Delaware 


7 


4 


57 


3 


" 3 


100** 


Florida 




> 10 


1 67* 


1Q 


7<* 


70** 


Georgia 


7 


4 


57 


4 


3 


75** 


Hawaii 


6 


3 


50 


3 


1 " 


33 


Idaho 


7 


# 7 


100* 


1 


; • 


100 • 


Illinois 


6 


5 


83* 


3 


2 


• 67 


Indiana 


5 


5 


100* 


0 


:•' 


0 


Iowa • 


8 


6 


75* 


3 




100** 


Kansas 


10 


5 v' 

3 


50 


7 




100** 


Kentucky 


6 


■ 50 


5 


2 


40 


Louisiana 


9 


3 ' 


33 


3 


1 a 


33 


Maine 


5 


3 


. 60 


3 


2 


67 


NJaryland 


9 


8 


89* 


8 


7 


88** 


i Massachusetts 


ia 


5 


50 


3 f 


1 


33 


* Michigan 


9 


5 


56 


5 j 


4 


80** 


« Minnesota '''Wk 


7 


4 


57 


5 


5 


100** 


. ' Mississippi 


11 


5 


45 


1 I 


0 * 


0 


Missouri 


8 


4 


. 50 


2 


2", 


100** 
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12 


8 


67*^ 


3 


1 


33 
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« 

12 


10 


83* 


*r* 2 


2- / 
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Texas 


7 


-5 \ 


. 71* 


.6 


5 


83** 


Utah 


v 7 


"5 


71* 


2 


2 


100** 


Vermont 


14 


10 


71* 


. 2 


1 


50 


Virginia 


5 ' 


5 


100* 


1, * 


1 


100 


Washington 


8 


5 


63 


6 


5 


83** 


West Virginia 


1 


< 3 


43 


3 


*3 


100** 


Wisconsin 


n 


7 


54 


7 


6 


86** 


Wyoming 


6 


6 


100* 




2 


- 50 


TOTAL 


420 


285 


68 


195 


147 * 


75 



* Indicates that state is among the 30 included in analysis of the structure of legislator lead- 
ership. 

•• Indicates that state is among the 28 included in analysis of the structure df staff leadership. 



is 89 percent* including seventeen with. 100 percent, one with 90 'to 99 
percent, five with* 80 to 89 percent, and five with 70 to 79 percent. Seventeen 
of the states are the same for both legislators and staff. 

MAPPING LEGISLATIVE EDUCATION LEADERSHIP 

This volume describing leadership individuals and leadership structures is 
based in large part on information collected by means of the legislator and 
staff surveys. But the questionnaire data do not stand alone. They are sup- 
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plemented by information from the brief telephone conversations with 150 
informants and, even more important, by information from lengthy telephone * 
interviews with ^bout 50 designated leaders after the questionnaires had been 
returned. In addition, some of the materials from the intensive state studies — 
in California, Florida, New Hampshire, Pennsylvania, Utah,^and Wiscon- 
sin—are also used in the analyses that follow. Finally, there are the studies 
by *other researchers and the related literature, all of which is brought into 
the discussion where appropriate. 

This is not an exploration of the politics or governance of education in the 
states. It is not intended to be that. Nor does the study systematically compare 
education to other policy domains. It is not possible to do that here. We have 
purposely ignored a lot, in ordertabe able to examine the subject of particular 
concern to us — leadership^ulfividuals and leadership structures in the field 
of education in the legislatures of the states. 

In this examination, we shall first describe the formal distribution of ed- 
ucation leadership, In terms of numbers, of chamber, of party, and of com- 
mittee or top leadership position. We shall then deal with ^composition of 
education leadership, including matters of recruitment and continuity. After 
v this comes the focus of educational leadership, including the nature of the 
job, education as a special field of endeavor, and the educatipnal issues of 
particular concern. Then there is linkage of education leadership, by which 
we mean sources of information, contacts, and organizational involvement, 
The function of education leadership follows and takes into account the per- 
formance of four major legislative tasks. Then comes the matter of conflict 
in which education leadership grapples with what stakes people fight over, 
who gets how much, and who is in control. Our conclusion, which completes 
the monograph, summarizes findings and offers comments on the future pros- 
pects of state legislative education leadership. 



1. Ellis Katz, "The States Rediscovered: Education Policy-making in the 
1970s," State Government, 53 (Winter 1980), p. 31. 
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uary 31-FebnKry 1, 1980. This section is based on thftf article. 
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States: Managing Complexity Through Classification," Legislative Stud- 
ies Quarterly, 3 (August 1980)app. 408-411. 
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Low education leaders are distributed among places and positions is prob- 
ably as important to know as anything else about them. Miles' Law, "Where 
you stand depends on where you sit," is applicable to state legislatures 
generally *as \y,ell-as to the field of education policy specifically. For the 
legislator and 'for the staffer, the particular position held and its location 
define one's education leadership role, 
v 

THE MORE, THE MORE 

Before examining the distribution of leaders among various positions, it 
is necessary to consider how legislators and staffers are distributed among 

„ the states, between the two houses, and by political party. It would be natural 
to expect that "the more, the more" would hold true for each state: the more 
legislators, the more legislator education leaders; the more staff, the more 
staff education leaders; and so forth. This type of proposition applies here, 
but not completely. 

The number of members of the legislature has little bearing on the numbgr 
of legislator education leaders nominated in our survey and covering all 50 
states. The correlation coefficient of —.14 indicates no positive relationship 
between the tw^ variables. In other words, smaller legislative bodies .(i.e. 

, California) are as likely to have as many legislator leaders in education as 
larger ones (i.e. New*Hampshire). For staff it is different, however. The 
larger the legislature's overall staff, the more education staff leaders there 
are. The correlation between these two factors is .77. This is because virtually 
all staffers who spend considerable time on education are assumed to exercise 
some degree of influence. States with few professionals employed — such as 
North Dakota, Vermont^ Idaho, New Hampshire^ New Mexico, and Utah — 
have one or two education staff leaders, whereas New York and California 
with professional complements of over 700 have over ten education staff 
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leaders. What counts here is the willingness of the legislature to spend mpney 
on itsrif^w-.member salaries, physical facilities, and personnel. The cor- 
relations bet^ruhe legislature's institutional budget on the one hand and 
the number of staff overall and thp number of education staff leaders on the 
other: artf .86 and ; .69. 

Since there are three times as many representatives as there are senators 
among the nation* 7,500 state legislators, we might anticipate about the 
same ratio for legislative education leaders. This is by no means so; the ratio 
is not even two-to-one. Of our respondents 54 percent ^re representatives 
while 46 percent are senators. In fact, education, leaders are found in every 
one of the 99 chambers of the states. House education leaders outnumber 
senate 'ones (although not always b? much) in 27 states; in another 10 the 
•situationis reversed; and in the remaining 13 the number is the same for both 
chambers. In any case, leadership is almost as likely ft be found in the senate 
as .in the house, despite the fact that ifreach state the latter is substantial^ 
larger than the former and despite the. fact that senators are less specializdB 
and have more committee assignments than representatives. - * 

We might expect also that the mofe Democrats/Republica'SI in the legis- 
lature, the more Democrats/Republicans £mong the legislator education lead- 
ers. This does prove to be the case. Indeed, the Derriocratic Party, with the 
affiliations* of somewhat under twQrthirds of the' nation's legislators, is rep- 
resented by 72 percent of the education leaders, This is because Democrats 
controlled over two-thirds— 68 out of 98— of the legislative chambers in the 
states (excluding Nebraska's nonpartisan unicameral). In all but eight of the 
98 chambers the majority party accounted for a majority of the education 
leaders. The exceptions were the Alaska and Utah senates and the Indian^. 
Montana, South Dakota, and Washington "houses, where more Democrats 
were nominated despite Republican control, and tfce Maine senate,-where 
Democrats i^eld a majority but none were nominated' In fa£t, in 45 of the 67 
cases where Democrats had a majority in the chamber there were no Repub- 
lican minority members among the education, leaders; -and in 8 out of the 29 
cases where Republicans had a majority in the chamber there were no Dem- 
ocratic minority members among the education leaders. In other woids, the 
majority party was ordinarily overrepresented and the minority uiiderrepre- 
«ented in the;ranks of leadership. 

POSITION AND POLICY 

Legislative bodies are organized along both horizontal and vertical lines. 
Horizontally, senates and housps are divided imp a dumber of standing com- 
mittees—ranging from 5 in N Maryland's senate to 49-in North Carolina's 
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r hdUse— each with a defined subject matter to work on. The various com- 
mittees have different jurisdictions over policy domains^Mie committee oyer 
environmental affairs, another health, still another transportation, and one or 
more over education. In each chamber standing committees are referred leg- 
islation that is introduced. They then screen, discussed decide whether to 
report such^bill? favorably, unfavorably, or to simply* let .them languish in 
committee. Committees are the places wtere a good part of the legislature's 
policy-making process is likely to take place. There are also committees of 
a different nature, ones which a* not directly 'responsible for policy* These 
are the money committees, wmch^are responsible for appropriations and, 
revenues. Depending on the state ^and the chamber, they are the appropria- 
f, tions, ways, and means, or finance committees. 

Vertically, senates and houses are arranged .according to levels of formal 
9 authority, with every member accorded some authority but , with some megi-o 
bers accorded more than the rept. These positions of formal authority con- 
stitute the top leadership, which is chosen by members of the chamber and/ 
or by members of the party caucus. They vary from stale to state,. but nor- 
mally include the speaker and majority and minority leaders of the house and 
the president or president pro tern (if the?Iieutenant governor serves as pres- 
ident) and majority and minority leaders of the senate. Also in positions of 
formal authority are the chairmen of the standiri^committees, who are usually 
appointed by the top leaders. 

Among the legislator education leaders in our study^as the data in Table 
2 show, 29 percent were on education'committees, another 18 percent were 
ox? appropriations (or ways and means or finance) committees, and 26 percent 
•were on both. Those on appropriations committees included mehiters spe- 
cifically assigned to subcommittees on education appropriations. Another 12 
percent were^scattered among legislative councils, special commissions and 
interim committees, and even rules committees. The remaining 15 percent' 
held top leadership positions as president, presicJenCfiro tern, and majority 
leader and minority leader in the senate, and speaker and majority and mi- 
nority leader in the house. In addition, of those serving on education and/or 
fiscal committees more .than half hel^ chairmanships. 

EDUCATION POlftCY AND EDUCATION COMMITTEES 1 

It has been written that "As an army marches on its stomach, so a legis- 
lature stands on its committees /'* Standing committees are key legislative 
a|encies during the session and are primary work groups between sessions 
during the interim period. In education, as well as in other policy domains, 
legislatures 1iaye come io rely heavily on their standing committees. 
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table 2: the Location of Legislative Education Leaders 



Leadership and committee positions 
In top legislative leadership 



On both education and appropriatioris (or ways and means or finance) 
committees 

Chairman of education and chairman of appropriations or 

appropriations subcommittee v 
Chairman of education and member of appropriations 
Chairman .of appropriations and member of education ** 
Member of education and member of appropriations 

On education committee only 
Chairman of education 
Member of education 

On appropriations (or ways and means of finance) committee only 
Chairman of appropriations 
Member of appropriations 

On other committees or commissions 
Total 



Percentages 
holding position 



15 



26 



29 



18 



(5) 
(7) 
(4) 
(10)' 



(16) 
(13) 



(12) 
(6) 



12 
100% 



People who are legislative education leaders in the states naturally are 
members of standing committees tjiat have within their jurisdictions education 
policies amMssues. But education committees do not have the same structure 
from state to state. Most such 'committees deal only with education, but in 
some places they handle other matters as .well. Seven ^nale and four house 
committees have broader jurisdiction, including hSaWTand/or social services 
or even additional concerns. About four-fifths of the senates and houses have 
a single committee, which encompasses kindergarten through college. But 
both chambers in Georgia*, Hawaii, Illinois, Mississippi, New York, North 
Carolina, Oklahoma, and Washington, and the Mbtes (but not the houses) 
in Indiana an^Utah and the houses (but not the senateS^in Florida, Michigan, 
and Texas have one committee dealing with K-12 and another with postsec- 
ondary education. ■ ' . 

The jurisdictions of committees depend on habits, politics, and priorities ' 
in the legislative chamber of a state. In Maryland, for example, some years 
ago ^ both chambers decided. to consolidate standing committees and thus" 
wound up with only five in the senate and six in the house. That is one reason 
why education falls within the purview of the Senate Constitutional and 
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Public Law Committee and the House Constitutional and Administrative Law 
Committee. Things are seldom very neat. In Wisconsin, for Instance, the 
senate committee covers a touch broader ar£a tlfen does the assembly com- 
mittee. And in Wisconsin, at least, the narrower focus means a. greater in- 
volvement in education. * , 

Whether separate committees exist for elementary and secondary education 
on the one hand and higher education on the other normally depends on 
idiosynoratic factor&n each state. In Illinois the education committees were 
originally split to provide a member fcith a diairmanship'. Since then the 
structure has been stable.and now is reflective of the contraStihg politics in, 
the two arenas. "K->12 is considered a whole different ball game'than higher 
education,' 9 according to one staffer, "and they play it differently." A sep- 
arate committee % each is understandable in these terms. But in* addition 
Illinois has relatively many legislators in each chamber, and continues to 
have a need for committee seats and chairmanships to distribute among mem- 
bers. With 18 senate and 23 house committees, it is not surprising that there 
are^eparate elementary/secondary and higher education committees. Florida 
is a different case. Here a higher education committee was recently estab- 
lished in the house tSut not in the senate), signaling a commitment on the 
part of the speaker to-make postsecondary education a top priority. And he 
did so. With a tradition of rotating leadership in Florida, it is very possible 
that the next speaker will have different priorities and (decide on an alternative 
committee structure. - 

Whatever their specifidstructore, education committees are the ones 
through which many of the contemporary issues of education policy pass. 
Special education, vocational education, competency based education, and 
ss* education (or euphemistically, family life education) all fin|l their way 
to the education committee and its members. Education committees are sel- 
dom the most powerful or the ftiost prestigious committees in a, legislative 
body — rules, appropriations', and judiciary generally rank above^them — but 
they are usually considered to be important. Nearly everywhere these com- 
mittees have a substantial workload; in a number of places they may be 
referred several hundreds of bills in a given year. Moj«6ver, education com- 
mittees have the ability to influence policy on a continuing basis, and many 
do just this. . 

On some ^important issues, such as special education and statewide gov- 
ernance, those who serve on education committees tend to be more involved 
than anyone else in the legislature. "But they don't really impact that heavily 
on the key issue," a participant in educational politics in a Plains statfr de- 
clared, "that's where money is involved." Where power really re&lfis/is 
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described by a participant from a Midwestern state as follows: 

They can have a nice time in house education and in senate eduction talking 
about textbook selection, competency basgd education, an<La lot o^ other 
things like that. Not much is going to happen on those thingl It's the people 
who control the money who arc calling the shots up and 'down the line. 

♦ 

In the words of a senator from a Southern state J "Nothing gets done without 
money, so the finance and taxation committee takes over." <. 

/ EDUCATION POLICY AND FISCAL COMMITTEES 

In recent years thq big decisions in education have been mostly financial. 
What is apparent from our survey of both legislator and staff education leaders 
^ is the dominance of school finance as an issue. However, "school finance'* 
does not mek precisely the same thing everywhere and to everyone. It can 
run the gamut from reforming of revising the overall state aid formula to 
funding categorical programs like compensatory education. Whatever the 
precise meaning, money is the measure for three out of four of the legislators 
and three out of five staffers, who spend a lot' of their time on issues of 
school finance.* At the postsecondary fevel finance is a somewhat different 
business. It involves complex formulas, legislative review of the budget for 
> higher education, and a combination of coordination by a state board and 
^ competition among institutions for resources. But here, too, dollars and their 
distribution are the major issue. Postsecondary finance commands much of 
the attention of almost half the legislators and one-third of the staffers. 
Different committees control the money in different places. It depends on 
ss^ucture and process that have evolved in the state— including where the 
state aid or school finance formula is devised, how the total-funding levels 
are dettfmined, and where decisions on appropriating monies for specific 
programs are made. 
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Where the Action Is 

One member from an Eastern state was asked, "If a legislator wanted to 
have the greatest impact over education, would he serve on the education 
committee or on ways and means?" His reply was to the point: "It would 
depend on where the state aid formula is devised in each state." In some 
places it is devised, or at least it is worked over, in the education committee. 
This is the practice in Minnesota, where responsibility is fn the schoobaids 
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division (or subcommittee) of the education (fcritinittee. It is also the practice 
. in Arizona, Iowa, Idaho, Illinois, Missouri, New Hampshire, and New Jer- 
sey* among other places. In soifie states* — such as Georgia, Massachusetts, 
New .fork, S^uth Carolina, ind* Wyoming— funding formulas run first 
through education and Jhen through appropriations, ways and means, or fi- 
nance California's legislature is schizophrenic in its structure, in -the senate 
responsibility for school finance is with a subcommittee on education of the * 
* finance committee; in the assembly the education committee does.the funding 
formula for elementary and secondary schools, while a subcommittee of ways 
and means handles- educational finance involving the colleges and universi- 
ties /Elsewhere, the education committee 's'rdle is minor, and ttte formula is 
the responsibility of a money committee. Indiana, Kentucky, North Carolina, 
Vermont, and Wisconsin are' examples. 

Although education committees are normally involved iri the politics of 
schpol finance, they usually are removed from decisions on just how much 
mp^ey will go into their state's formula eaclv-year. Whether the "School aid 
formula is fully funded or not*, it is 'nonrjaily up to the^commfttee with 
jurisdiction lover the budget and appropriations to determine the Amount of 
money that will be distributed according to the formula. This Is what happens 
in states like Georgia^ Idaho*, Minnesota, Missouri, New Hampshire, ancH 
South Carolina. In higher education, moreover, appropriations committees 
are likely tt/exercise even greater control. They are less constrained by state ' 
aid ^ormul/s. Not only can they, establish total budgets for postsecondary 
education, but they also can exercise discretion over allocations made among 
institutions and programs that ar£ fighting it out for educational funding. 

Even specific programs, which would seem to fall within the domain of 
educatipn committees, from time to time wind up being decided by appro- 
priations, ways^and means, or finance. Pennsylvania's appropriations com- " 
mitteiS acts as a "super committee," which can block proposals for either 
' substantive or fiscal reasons — if that is whauhe leadership wants done. In 
most states any bill with fiscal implications, at one point 1 or another in the 
legislative process, has to be referred to a fiscal committee. And, as a leg- 
islator: from Maryland put it, "Where you clraw the line on whether it's fiscal 
or not is hard to tell." Many matters, of course, can be settled by the edu- { 
cation committees, but some of the most important ones have to proceed 
.further It may 'happen that a bill reported by a house education committee 
\ends its way through the process, only to be killed by one or two members 
of senate finance. " ' 

Take the case of a bill before trie education committee in Indiana. It in- 
volved state funding for counselors in elementary schools. The bill 4 received 
much discussiorf in the education committpe, but was never'voted on, Ways 
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* * 

and means aid not want it to be considered separately, because the committee 
insisted that the counselor issue be dealt with in the context of all the fiscal 
issues confronting education. Kindergartens provide another example. In 
Kentucky the education committee endorsed a statewide program, but then 
the bill was referred to the appropriations and revenue committee, "because 
we had to see that the money was in the budget. 99 In North Dakota kinder- 
gartens have been favored by the education committee for years, but nothing 
has happened because of the costs involved and the refusal of appropriations X 
to fund the program. Special education, too, can be affected by fiscal con-/ 
straints. A bill on the subject moved smoothly through three committees in 
f California — assembly education, assembly ways and means, and senate ed- 
ucation. But it nearly died in senate finance, despite support for its substance. 
That was because the senate finance committee, according taa staff mem|>er, 
is "death row** for costly bills, particularly if the department of finano%and 
the legislative analyst both have said the state cannot afford a program. 3 

Fiscal committees are especially critical in states that refuse to mandate 
programs without providing for their funding. New Hampshire's attitude is, 
"If we're going to tell them they have to do it, we should pay for it. 99 This 
keeps the education committee from initiating major programs, unless there 
is general knowledge .that there will be a surplus that year. A program for 
the handicapped was enacted in 1977 only when it became known that the 
governor had "five or sixihillion bucks in his pocket." But a bill to establish 
competency testing in tire schools was defeated, in part because no state 
funds were available to pay for the program. \ 

In addition to legislation which incurs costs and thus gets referred to an- 
other committee, educational policy issues occasionally evade the effective 
jurisdiction of education committees. The reorganization of public higher 
education in Massachusetts, for instance, followed an alternative process. 
Although a special commission and the education committees were involved, 
the critical decisions were made by the chairmen of the senate and house 
ways and mean§ committees, and the state budget was used as a vehicle. 
Members of the education committee resisted unsuccessfully. In the domain 
of education in Massachusetts this was die first major piece of legislation that 
was handled as part of the budget process and not as part of the conventional 
legislative process. Or take higher education in California. Here, policy is 
shaped by the assemblyman who chairs a subcommittee of ways and means 
and is not reluctant to attach nonstatutory language to budget bills. 

In a few places the budget bill is almost a routine method for deciding 
policy. Wisconsin is probably the most notable example. Here, the state's 
biennial budget act encompasses more than appropriations. It initiates new 
programs, modifies established ones, and even allows for tinkering with 
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relatively specific matters. This gives the joint finance committee consider- 
able- power, although perhaps not as much as it had before the individualism 
of newer members eroded centralized authority in the legislature. Nonethe- 
less, joint finance regards the education committees as a 4 'defender of the 
educational establishment" and it is not reluctant to take on the jnajbr de- 



cisions. 



Overlapping Memberships 

There is a substantial difference between education committees on the one 
hand and appropriations, finance, and ways and«means on the other. There 
is a difference also in how members of these committees conceive of and 
pursue their roles. Douglas Mitchell made a nice distinction, as a result of 
recent research on legislatures and education in three states. According to 
him, education committee members are more oriented toward **how to solve 
problems" which are presented to them, while fiscal committee members 
believe they must decide- "which problems should be solved" from among 
the many alternatives competing for funds. An Arizona legislator expanded 
on this idea as follows: 

•'..«. r 

If you serve on J2ducation, you are concerned about education and its pro- 
grams, and the response of the public to that. If you serve on Finance or 
Appropriations you become more concerned about other things — education's 
percentage of the total budget, the general overall tax rates that are going to 
be required and the effect it's going to have on the general economy of the ° 
state. 4 

Among the legislator education leaders in our survey, as is shown in Table 
2, *29 percent served on the education committee only and 18 percent served 
on the appropriations committee only, but another 26 percent were members 
of both. In some states it is not possible to serve on both committees, because 
appropriations is considered an exclusive assignment. Thus in Idaho ancf 
Wyoming a member is either on one committee or the other, By contrast, in 
two states, Iowa and Utah, every member of the senate and house is on tfie 
appropriations committee in addition to any other committee on which he has 
an assignment. 

Utah is a most interesting case. Education leadership in the legislature is 
tightly held by a small group, which comprises three cliques— one jrrterested 
in elementary and secondary education, another in t higher education, and the 
third oriented mainly toward fiscal matters. Two of the education leaders , ^ 
here serve as co-chairmen of the executive committee of the. ^appropriations 
committee, and all of them are on either the appropriations subcommittee on 
elementary and secondary education or thft-oiT higher education. Most o^ 
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> * 
Utah's leaders overlap education and appropriations, which probably accen- 
tuates th^ money committee over the policy committee. 

Where members overlap committees, they are apt to exercise substantial 
power in the field of education. A member in Illinois, for example, is char- 
acterized as fpllows: 44 has tremendous influence .... He is on the 

education committee and on the appropriations committee and is one of the 
movers." The power of the purse explains why the education committee 
chairman in Ohio had tried for years to get an appointment to finance; he 
finally succeeded. That is also why a senator in a New England state who 
was dumped from finance and put on education 44 was not happy about it." 

VARIATIONS AMONG THE STATES 

Up till now, we have been discussing education leaders and their assign- 
ments on education and fiscal committees. The focus has been on individuals, 
albeit with their particular states being kept in mind. At this poiAt, it would 
be worthwhile to examine patterns state by state, in terms of whether leaders 
in certain states are more likely to be on education or on appropriations 
committees. Our aim here is to see whether a state's education.leadership 
structure is mote policy oriented or more fiscally oriented. If a large *pro- 
portion of designated leaders are on the education committee and a small 
proportion are on the appropriations, ways and'means, or finance committee, 
then the structure would seem to be policy oriented. If, however, the distri- 
bution is reversed, then the structure would seem to be fiscally oriented. In 
those cases where about the same number of leaders are -members of both 
committees, the pattern is a balanced one. 

Table 3 shows the policy and fiscal patterns in the 30 states for which we 
have sufficient data. As is shown, some states have what we have termed a 
predominantly policy orientation. They are^ Connecticut, Illinois, Texas, 
and, to some extent, California, Pennsylvania, and Oklahoma. Others have 
what we have called a predominantly-fiscal orientation. They are New Jersey, 
Oregon, J^6w York, 'Arkansas, and Indiana and, to some extent Iowa and 
Virginia too. Several states are balanced at the level where a substantial 
majority of members are on both committees. These are North Carolina, 
Florida, Utah, and Arizona. By contrast, Vernfbnt and Wyoming are.balanped 
at the level where less than half are on the two committees. Three more states 
are balanced at the medium point, and another eight are mixed (medium-low 
in the table) cases. 5 ' 

FORMAL AUTHORITY 

It is not necessary to hold a position of formal authority as chairman of a 
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Table 3: Policy and Fiscal Orientations of State Education Leadership 
Structures 



Proportion Designated Leaders on Appropriations 
Committees 



Proportion Designated Leaders on 
Education Committees 



High 
(67- 100ft) 



Medium 
(50-63%) 



Low , 
(0-43%) 



High (75-100%) 
Medium (57-73%) 



/ 



"North Carolina 
Florida 
Utah 
Arizona 

Iowa 

Virginia * 



California 

Pennsylvania 

Oklahoma 



Nevada 
Maryland 
Montana N 



Conflecticut 

Illinois 

Texas 



4 

Colorado 
Tennessee 
Nebraska 
South Dakota 
Idaho 



Low (40-50%) 



New Jersey 
Oregon 
New York 
Arkansas 
Indiana 



New Hampshire 
South Carolina 
New Mexico 



Vermont 
Wyoming 



standing committee or a top leader in the chamber in order to exejcise influ- 
ence in education. Two-fifths of the legislative education leaders in our study 
bold no such authoritative positions. Yet they are influential. A good ex- 
ample is a member of the Florida senate, who had served previously in the 
house, but had never held a top post., By dint of his hard work, intelligence, 
and continuing concern, he was recognized for some years as an 7 education 
leader. Practically any member who has devoted himself to the x tasks and 
gained knowledge over a period of time can achieve influence in a field. 
Nonetheless authority helps; and three-fifths of those who are perceived to 
be education leaders also hold formal leadership positions (in large part be- 
cause they worked effectively to achieve such positions). 

As would be expected, many of them serve as chairmen of startling* com- 
mittees. Chairmen usually have considerable authority, if they^choose to 
exercise it. As the data previously reported in Table 2 indicate, 5 percent are 
chairmen of both the education and appropriations, ways and jneans, or 
Jinance committees, or a subcommittee of one of these fiscal committees, 
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while another 23 percent are chairmen of education and 16,percent are chair- 
men of appropriations, ways and means, or finance. Some>of the rest, no 
"doubt, chair other committees, whose jurisdictions are not tied closely to , 
education. Whatever the exact assignments, it is clear that a large proportion/ 
of education leaders are so designated because they are in .positions thli 
enable them to exercise more authority than do their colleagues. ♦ 

One-sixth of the education leaders also hold top leadership positions in 
their chambers. Speakers of the house and presidents of the senate and ma- 
jority and minority leaders get involved in education policy, even though it 
may not be, their principal responsibility. Often leadership support is neces- 
sary for something to get^done, especially when that something costs money. 
Although leaders may allow issues to run their course through the jurisdic- 
tional committees, as they do in Connecticut, "the really big issues — espe- 
cially the issues that have fiscal implications— are decided at another level." 
In Connecticut they are decided by the majority leadership, together with the 
appropriations committee chairmen and frequently the governor as well. In 
the Georgia house spending is also controlled by a few people-^by the so- 
called Green Door ad hoc committee, which consists of the speaker sggaker 
pro tern, and the chairmen of appropriations and of ways and^rieans. 
1 Top leaders are more consistently involved in some states than in others. 
We can get an idea of the structure of their involvement by examining the 
4>roportion of responding education leaders who also are top legislative lead- 
ers. In Arkansas, Virginia, and Montana it is two-fifths or more; in New 
Hampshire, Iowa, Florida, New Jersey, Nevada, anfl South Dakota it is one- 
quarter to one-third. Even in some of these places— Florida is an excellent 
example — top leaders can dominate if they so desire, but they delegate power 
.to committee chairmen of their choosing. For the most part, these ire the 
states where relatively fewer members of education committees are among 
education leadership. By contrast, in a number of states no top legislative 
leaders are among the education Ieadersh^ structure. These states irrclude the: 
large ones— Pennsylvania, New York, California, Texas, and Illinois— where 
specialization is greater among policy ^domains and where leadership is less 
likely to concern itself in afly^ustaineAway with particular policy areas. In 
most of these places leadershipS&jnori likely to come from the education 
committees themselves. Sometimes thfc is because top leadership is not pow- 
erful. But in some states leadership is simply not concerned about education. 
Pennsylvania's party leadership, for instance, is strong but its pnly interest 
in education is where it might impact on spending and taxes, The rest it 
gladly leaves to the senate^and house education committees and to the edu- 
cation interests of the state. But party leaders hang on to their power to veto 
whatever the education community proposes, if the price is too high. 

t 
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LEGISLATIVE STAFF ORIENTATIONS* " - 

Members of legislative staffs who are believed to play an influential role 
in education policy differ in their perspectives depending largely on where 
they are positioned and who they work for. 

Because there is so much variation from state to state, and sometimes from 
chamber to chamber, it is difficult to specify staffing patterns in legislatures. 
One classification specified six types of staff, as follows: (1) chambe^ffs, 
who are responsible for administrative routines and physical facilj(i^n each 
h'ouse; (2) leadership staffs, serving mainly aides to party leader^ 
* staffs, responsible to a party caucus in either the senate or hpuse; 
staffs, who assist individual legislators; (5) committee staffs, w 
support to the fiscal and substantive standing committees; and 
staffs, all* the rest including bill drafters, reference librarians, and 
and e valuators.. 7 

Education staff leaders for the most part fall into the fifth category. They v 
are ordinarily housed in a central service agency and assigned to committees. 
More than half of them hold positions in a legislative council or legislative 
research type office or in a legislative fiscal bureau, with the former predom- 
inating. Another quarter work directly for an education or appropriations 
committee, and its chairman. The remainder fa\l into another category. Ten 
percent are responsible to a senate or house leader or party caucus. Another 
ten percent are in a legislative audit commission or some other special com- 
' mission. Anc^nelndjvidual, who for some years has been working part time 
with the legislature as a staff member, is on th^ faculty of the state university » 

Services by education staff are not restricted to k few legislators. They are 
diffuse, with practically every relevant individuaTo? group receiving^ssis- 
-tance^ The-eduGation^nd fiscaLcommittees-receive^a good deal of staff time. 
That usually means that staff works primarily for the chairman, because he 
is the most authoritative and involved member of the committee. A staffer 
from New Jersey indicated that she made information available for all mem-| 
bers, but 4 4 ftVs almost inevitable since the chairman controls the agenda, you 
wind up working for the chairman?' Another, from Pennsylvania, described 
his relationships as follows: 4 Tm responsive to the subcommittee chairmen r 
and I'm responsive to the members of the committee, but it's clear that my 
immediate- responsibifity is To tha.chairman 

Legislative leaders*an^tpartytaucuses receive somewhat less time from 
staff, but they too are not neglected. In Pennsylvania, for example, leadership 
and caucus are critical in the legislative process. Committee staffs are a part 
of this partisan operation. On Mondays there is a pre-caucus caucus of senior 
staff on the policy and political implications of the week's legislation, and 
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then comes the party caucus. According to the education staffer-quoted above, 
4t I think it would be awfiil# difficult to work in a legislature without being 
part of the caucus." This may be true in Pennsylvania, but it applies only 
to thosd legislatures where the caucus plays a central role. 

Finally, there are the rank-and-file members, whose request? include bill 
drafts, bill analyses, and spot research. Staff puts in time here, and in most 
places a substantial amount of time.. Although their major energies are di- 
r&ted elsewhere, few educati{%$taffers can afford to ignore the day-to-day 
needs of legislators whose concern with education may only be casual but 
whose needs matter nevertheless. 

The orientations of staffers on education issues depend in part on the 
agency in which they work, but in evei£greater part on the clients whom they 
serve. Whether they are employed by a central legislative service agency or 
on a caucus or committee payroll is not as important as whether they respond 
primarily to om group of legislators or another. Staff overall serves an as- 
sortment of legislator clienteles. But jusfcwho gets the most from staff varies 
from state to state. v * < ^ ' ' 

The different patterns of staff orientations in terms of who they serve are 
shown in Table 4. In some states staff works mainly for tfce senate and/or 
house education committees, and perhaps interim education committees or 
commissions as well. Iowa and Kansas, among othefs, are places where' staff 
takes on & policy orientation. In other states staff Wqrks mainly for the ap- 
propriations, finance, or ways and me^ns committees, which have jurisdiction 
over education budgets and/or school aid formulas. Utah, Maryland, and 
Oregon are among the states in which staff takes on a fiscal orientation. 
There are states where staff works largely for legislative leaders, for party 
caucuses or for the rank and file who, are not members of jurisdictional 
committees. In such places—like Michigan and Washington — staff adopts 
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" Policy 
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Fiscal Political 
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Political Political 
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what we shall term a political orfemSttoUiTTien, there are states where ed- 
ucation stafFserves two of the. three typesoi^i^n^e: policy and fiscal, as 
in California and Florida; policy and political as iln^exgsand Wisconsin; 
and fiscal and political in Ohio and North Dakota. The orientations^are split. 9 
Finally, in Connecticut, Minnespta, and Delaware staff efforts appear to he 
about equally divided among the three. Orientations in these states arfe bal- 
anced. 

The distribution of staff orientations, it should be noted,* does not corre- 
spond with that of legislator orientations. Staff structures that are predomi- 
nantly policy in outlook are just as likely to be in legislatures wi^scally 
oriented structures, and vice versa.* This is because the amount or effort 
devoted by professional staff to clients and issues does not necessarilyielate 
to where key decisions are made. Staff in a legislature can be organized along 
the lines of how labor is divided as well fcs along those of how power is 
allocated; and the two are not necessarily identical. 

CHAPTER 2 NOTES 

1. This sectioais based in large part on Alan Rosenthal arid Susan Fuhnian, 
"Education Policy: Money j&the Namcof the Game," State Legislatures 
(September 1980), pp. 4-10. 

2. Alan Rosenthal, legislative Life: People, Process, and Performance in 
the States (New York: Harper and Row, 1981), p. 181. 

3. Douglas Mitchell, Social Science Impact on Legislative decision Making 
(Grant No. NIE-G-76-Q104, U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, 1979), p. 61. 

4. Ibid., pp. 60, 200. 

5. This classification of the states is based on the committee memberships 
of legislative education leaders who have responded to our survey. In a 
few cases .our classificatid&may differ from that of another observer. 

' Roald Campbell, for instance, points out that Utah should be categorized 
as having predominantly a fiscal orientation rather than- a balanced one, 
because every legislator serves on the appropriations committee. 

6. This section draws on Alan Rosenthal and Susan Fuhrman, "Legislative 
Education Staffing in the States," Educational Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis, +3 (May-June 1981, forthcoming). ^ 

7. See Alan Rosenthal, Legislative Life, Chapter fO; also Lucinda S. Simon, 
\ m A Legislator's Guide to Staffing Patterns (Denver, Colorado: National 

Conference of State Legislatures, August 1979). 

8. In his study of Florida, Augustus Turnbull went further in examining the 
distribution of staff. Of fifteen staffers'cited as influential over the decade, 
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five were, directors of education committees, two were fiscal analysts, two 
were on leaders' staffs, .and the others were analysts for education com- 
mittees. Numbers alone would suggest a jjolicy orientation rather than a 
split one. Irthould be noted, however, that whatever the orientation of 
Florida-staffers, it must be one that is responsive to the top leaders who 
are ultimately in control. 
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Chapter Q 

O Who They Are 



1 hose individuals who achie.ve positions of legislative authority and re- 
sponsibility make thei|way to the legislature by cuVferent' avenues and for 
- 4 various reasons. There^re a number of motivations /or entering politics and 
nuuung for legislative office. Whatever the motivational mix, the desire to 
run does not occur all of a sudden. Typically, it develops over a period of 
time. Given an opportunity and requisite resources, a person who wants: 
public office will throw his hat into the ring. • v 

Once elected, the legislator must decide how to pursue his job and where', 
to focus his attention. The senators, and representatives designated in 
our study chose, at some point, to spend time and energy on education policy 
.Some decide before they get to the legislature; others make up their minds 
after they get there. Whatever atherWsts they may have, the legislators- 
^ under scrutiny here are known to be iniuential in the field of education and 
they are recognized as legislative eduction leaders. In.this chapter we shall 
(describe the characteristics they .have in common, the reasons they putsued-. 
education rather tlfen some other subject, and the extent of their commitment'* 
; to it.* We shall also describe— albeit more briefly-the composition of ed- ' 
ucation staff leaders, including their characteristics and career patterns 

RECRUITMENT 

Not many people decide to run^fof the' legislature- primarily because they 
.want to take part in making policy for the educational system. Other and 
more general motivations— interest in a political career, ego gratification, * 
public /ervice— normally outweigh specific policy objectives. But at least* 
some of them are committed to education policy even before they are elected, f*. 
There are those— and an increasing number over the years— whose candid 
dacies have been induced or heavily supported by state and local teacher <•*' 
associauons.°They surely are expected to play more than a minimal role in 
education policy. Some, in fact, become acknowledged spokesmen for or- - 
ganized teachers. There are also those— and they presently seem to be on the ! 
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increase— who promise in their*eIection campaigns to do something fora 
special group, such as the gifted, the handicapped, or the vocationally ori- 
ented. And then there are those — who also seem to be growing in numbers — 
who pledge help to the taxpayers in shaping up education and getting more 
learning for the state's dollars. Usually several factors work in combiiiatidn . 
to get legislators involved in education policy making. A member o£-the_>^ 
Illinois legislative staff explains their involvement simply: "It flows from 
their experience" in education to the politics of education to their interest in 
the big bucks at stake." 

Background 

^FToremost import is the legislator's background One's education, oc- 
cupation, and civic and political experience all make a difference. So does 
one's familial relationships. Take the case of an education copimittee chair- 
man from an Eastern state. He is the product of the state '^public school 
system and university, is married to a former teacher, and has children cur- 
rently in the schools. "So I have some knowledge and a great deal of in- 
terest" is how he explained the reasons for his involvement. Another legis- 
lator, from New England, comments on how he got into education: "I wgrked 
first for the PT£ and then on the school bd!frd, and I didn't like the legislation 
that was coming down. It's just a normal chronological sequence of events, 
as far as I was concerned. " I 

« In a number of instances school-age children are in part 'responsible for 
one's initiation into the field. In other instances some member of the family — 
a wife, mother, or father — has been in teaching, and this has an effect. But 
a large number of legislators have themselves been in education prior to being 
elected to the legislature, and a substantial proportion continue to have oc- 
cupational ties to the field. Data on the backgrounds of state legislative 
education leaders are shown in Table 5. 

As far as their own educations are concerned, the legislators are a diverse 
lot. More of them studied political science as undergraduates than any other, 
subject, uQdoubtedly evidencing an .early interest in politics. Three out of 
five have done graduate work in either education, political science, public 
administration, business, or law. Most of these (22 percent), as might be 
expected, went to law school, but almost as many (17 percent) studied at the 
graduate level in education or educational administration. 

For many of them experience- in education continued beyond their own 
schooling. Of the leaders surveyed, 43 percent had at one time or another 
held a position in the field of education. As Table 5 shows, almost a third 
had worked as teachers, a fifth had servgd / 6n school boards and another fifth 
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Table 5: The Backgrounds of State Legislative Education Leaders 



A. Education and Training 




f Percentages 


Field of Study * 


Undergraduate Graduate Both 



Bducation and educational administration 

Political science 

Public administration 

Business and business administration 

Law 



7 
21 

3 
13 

1 



9 
5 
5 
1 

19 



B^xpericncc in Education 
Positions held 



Elementary or secondary 
Elementary or secondary 
Postsecondary administration 
State or local school board 
University or college trustee 
Other 



C. Current Occupation* 



teacher 
adi linistrator 

or faculty member 
member 



Occupation 



Education . 

c 

Business 
Attorney 
Farmer 

Health Professional 

Engineer r 

Researcher 

Housewife 

Rancher 

Other 



Percentages* 



29 
10 
20 
19 
10 
7 



Percentages 



23 
'27 
22 
6 
4 
3 
3 
2 
2 
8 



100% 



* Some individuals held more than one position. 

** If individual is a full-time legislator, thea o ccupation is one held immediately prior to devoting 
full time to the legislature. * 



had worked in postsecondary. educational institutions, while a tenth had been 
employed as school administrators and another tenth had served as university 
or college trustees. And there must have been others, less directly attached 
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to education v whqdo not snow up in ihes>cf}gures. but they also had expe- 
rience, much Iikelh^chairman of the education committee in a Western 
state, an engineer who had designed hundreds of schools, and thus 4 'felt a 
certain familiarity with the area." 

• For tjiost people being a legislator is still not a full-time job, although it 
has become more and more demanding in rjcent years. Three-fifths of the 
education leaders regard their legislative jobs as paryime, while some of 
those who regard it as full time have other employment as well. In terms of 
their current or immediately prior occupations, the education leaders are ^ 
dividetLroughly into four groups-businessmen, attorneys, educators, and all 
the others (farmers, health professionals,' etc.). What is obvious, but quite 
understandable, is the overrepresentation of those with educational occupa- 
tions among the legislative education leaders. While about 10 percent of the 
total number of legislators in the country are in education, 23 percent of the 
leaders being examined here are in that field. Educators naturally gravitate 
to educatiph, just as those in other occupations try to pursue their specialties 
while serving in the legislature. 

District 

A legislatgf 's district also has bearing on his interest in education. In some 
states it has simply been good politics to be well informed about education, 
because that is what concerns people. "It's the number-one issue as far as 
our constituents are concerned/ ' is the way a legislator from South Carolina 
put it. In Utah it is a most prestigious arena. And in Iowa.three of the major 
interest groups — teachers, school board members, and farmers — watch ed- 
ucation closely. 'Legislators who know education can relate well to these 
groups. When they are at home on weekends during the course of the leg- 
islative session, they can tell them, "We're working on those issues right 
now. M In some places it is good politics specifically to be involved in edu- 
cation — in order to keep or gain the support of a well organized teachers 
association or to appeal to a particular gnftip with special needs or concerns. . 
By serving on the education committee, Pennsylvania legislators can benefit 
by building up "political chits" from the state education association. 

There is nothing extraordinary about the districts represented by the leg- 
islator education leaders. They tend to be more, rather than less, urban than 
average in the state. Yet, fewer than one-tenth are relativelydow income or 
impoverished, only one-fifth have relatively large minority populations, and 
only one-quarter "are lower thai^the state averag^JiTtheir property wealth per 
pupil. The large majority of their districts, according to the legislators sur- 
veyed, have about as many children with special needs as anywhere else in 
the state. 
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When it comes to higher educational issues, howeveiy the district connec- 
tion is clear anddirect. When the^campus of a state college or university $ 
located in a legislator's district, there may well be additional cause' for him 
to become involved in education policy. Any politician will feel a particular 
* obligation toward, such an institution, and some will position themselves so 
that they can do. as well as possible on its behalf. In some states practically 
every member in the senate and a substanti^egjtfenTiihhe house represent 
a higher educational institution 6f one kmd jot another. A 1 " legislator can 
represent a campus in his district without broader^^ sustained activity in 
education. And rii)9st do. But among the legislator «fecauon lexers ex- 
amined in this study, nearly half kavtfg state university or state college in 
their district. With respect to a numbers these legislatonrA|nd particularly 
among the 28 percent whose districts included a state university — the higher' 
^ educational facility back home probably had something^ do with their over- 
all involvement. In Florida, at least, a number of legislators have been lured 
into education leadership because of the universities located in their districts. 

* Policy and Practice 

In addition to individual characteristics and district factors, policy concerns 
andx legislative practices also play a role injhe, recruitment of education 
leaders. Legislators develop a sense pf what policy domains. are ntfpst im- 
' . portant. Frequently money and importance overlap, and there is a great deal 

* of money atstake in education. A legislator firotn a Midwestern state became 
r" < , more and more involved because, as he expressed it, "I wanted to do some- 

-thing about what was happening to all that money besides squawk. ' ' He canje 
in through the funding door and developed expertise in other areas ^more by 
accident than by design.* ' Another legislator, from a New England state, 
recalled his entry into education policy over a decade ago: "It was a field 
that I felt was emerging, moving towards the center stage of the legislative 
process, and I wtnted to be part ofjjL** 

Normally, a legislator does not decide at a particular point hrhis career to . 
become a leader in the field of education . He may be assigned to the education 

* committee and his involvement there feeds his interest. The more time he 
stays with a subject such as education, the more his interest in it is likely to 
increase. On occasion an individual, who previously had shown little interest, 
will find himself appointed to an. authoritative position and feel compelled, 

to play a major role. One legislator in New Jersey, for instance, wanted 
to^h^irlhe transportation committee, but was awarded education instead. He 
quickly .acquired a grasp of the subject and^exercised education leadership as 
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chairman, later as majority leader, and finally again as chairman of the com- 
mittee, On occasion, too, an individual may be specially recruited by some- 
one already in the field. 

State Representational Patterns 

Of all the factors that determine the composition of a legislature's education 
leadership, perhaps the most important is occupation. Whether or not a leg- 
islative* education leader is also, an educator by occupation is believed to 
make a big difference. ~ 

Educators who are inclined to specialize in -education may represent the 
interests of education or of some segment of the educational community. 
Those who have bpen teachers, it is said, almost invariably reflect their 
callings when deciding on public policy. The leader in Pennsylvania who 
served as president of the state teachers association cannot help but be influ- 
enced by experience in his previous position. Ai^Oregon legislator described 
, the'dmerence that background and experience make: 

I'm a teacher. I and the rest of the educational community ait interested in 
improving education. The task force studying basic competencies had three 
or four legislators on it ... . And we concluded that if this program was 
going to be effective or useful, it should be doing something that would 
improve education.* 

The pferspective of educators who comprise a sizable proportion of the edu- 
cation leadership no doubt is helpful in the legislative process. But it tenuis 
to be particularistic and can become worrisome if the education community 
is too heavily represented. A non-education chairman of an education com- 
mittee expressed the fear df dominance by the profession: "I don't Want a 
bunch of firemen to be fire, commissioners and a bunch of policemen on a 
police review board. And I don't want a bunch of teachers on the education 
committee .... They should be there, but in limited numbers." 

Education leaders are more significant actors than education committee 
members. It is worth inquiring, therefore, into the incidence state by state of 
the educational occupations that comprise the structure of leadership. The 
result^ are reported in Table 6. Out of 30 states under scrutiny, in four the 
proportion of education leaders whose occupations are in education is refe- 
tively high, from 38 percent to 60 percent. Among these are states like 
Pennsylvania, where organized edy^grj?is strong, and also states like Wy- 
oming, where organized education is we$£er. In ten the proportion -is not 
quite as high, at 25 percent- to 33 percent/ and in eleven it is lower at 10 
percent to 20 percent. At the low eni are five states where none of the 
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Table 6: Educator Representation in State Education Leadership Structures 



Proportion .of Leaders with Educational Occupations 



High 


Medium High 


Medium Low 


Low 


(38-60%) 


<2$-33%) 


' (10-20%) 


(0%) 


Connecticut 


California 


Arizona 


Indiana 


Illinois 


« Colorado 


Arkansas * * 


Oklahoma 


Pennsylvania 


Idaho 


Florida 


South Carolina 


Wyoming 


Nebraska 


Iowa 


Texas 




♦ Nevada 


Maryland 


Virginia 




New Hampshire 


Montana 






" New York 


New Jersey 






North Carolina 


New Mexico 






Oregon 


South Dakota 






Utah 


Tennessee 
Vermont. 





education leaders responding to our survey were professionals in the field of 
education. Most of these states were in the South or Southwest. 

CONTINUITY 

Generally speaking, by whatever paths people arrive at legislatures, they 
' do not stay very long. This applies more to legislators than to staff, but 
relatively high turnover is' characteristic of both groups. 

Years ago, the turnover of legislators was rapicl and the proportion of first- 
term rhembers was high. Today turnover is less in most legislative bodies in 
the nation. But while the proportion of new members is lower than previ- 
ously, the proportion of members with long tenure is also lower. Few make t 
a career in the state It^slature any longer % Most run for higher office or are 
defeated for reelection or just decide to take their retirement pensions' and 
return full time to their outside occupations. At the present time, perhaps two 
out of five senators and one out of live representatives have been in the 
legislature for ten years or longer. 

Legislative education leaders, however, depart from this norm. They have 
been .around for some time, working in the field of education; and exercising 
^leadership. Until now, they have brought substantial continuity to the edu- 
cation policy enterprise. 
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Seniority and Experience 

Legislators who exercise leadership in education are a relatively senior 
group. Only about 20 percent have five or fewer years of service; a third 
have between six and ten; another third eleven to fifteen; and.-the remaining 
16 percent over fifteen years. These members as a group diaye served much 
longer than average. Practically all have had lengthy tenure on education 
committees, fiscal committee^, and special commissions and task forces. 
Indeed, the overwhelming majority who are education leaders today have 
also been education leaders in recent years. They are neither new to the 
legislature, to their positions, nor to their influential roles. 

As far as individual state's are concerned, the average, years of legislative 
service of education leaders is considerable just about everywhere. Thus, the 
stru^toes of state legislative education leadership are heavily weighted to- 
ward^ seniority, as the data in Table 7 reveal. Led by Arkansas, six states 
average twelve years or more of legislative service; another twelve average 
ten or eleven; nine range from>seven to nine; and in only three pf the total 
is the average less than seven years. ^ 

Legislative education leadership structures not only are senior, they are 
also continuous, having be£h composed of approximately the same individ- 
uals over an extended period of time. In examining the continuity of lead- 
ership, we inquired into whether those currently designated as education 
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leaders had been playing the same role for several years, since at least 1975. 
If we consider all 50 states, in one third of them every current, leader was 
also a leader a few years ago; in more than half the total, at least three out 
of every four leaders had a similar role earlier; and in another four states, at 
least three out of five had been serving for several years. t)nly one state — 
Kentucky — had little continuity, wijth only one out of three experienced in 
their education leadership roles. 

Once they get into it, members tend to stay with education. In the words 
of a Midwestern legislator, "By and large education people continue to serve 
on education and continue to be spokesmen for education programs." Or as 
a legislator from a Southern state expressed it, "After they start on the 
education committee, they ? stay there/' Even if they leave the. education 
committee, their interest in education persists. Take the case of a Midwestern 
representative. He was first on the education committee, then on finance, 
and soon afjter became majority leader. His concern and leadership in edu- 
cation did not stop. Or take the case of one of the legislators in the Florida 
house. His interest continued to be strong from the time he served as a 
member of the education committee, to his chairmanship of that committee, 
and then to his chairmanship of the education subcommittee of- appropria- 
tions. • 

Legislators continue with education for the same reasons that they begin — 
their backgrounds, their districts, and the significance of the problems. In 
addition, as they work in the area they develop expertise, which serves them 
and their colleagues well. Especially those who take on school finance— the 
complicated formulas and the "ins" and thgL-l'outs" of fiimjjjjg mecha- 
nisms—would not casually abandon a field with which-thgystruggled in 
order to learn. In any legislative body there may be only two or three people 
who can deal with the funding formula, and they are apt to stick with it. 
'They have to remain active, " pointed out a legislator from a Midwestern 
state* "because there is no one else in their caucus to deal with that issue.". 

There are exceptions, however; some people do move out of the ranks of 
education leadership. In a New England state, one pattern is described as 
follows: 

✓* 

There was a member who served with me on the education committee for a 
number of years and left to go to ways and means', because he thought it 
would be more prestigious. Then he left ways and means to become chairman 
ofia committee that deals with civil service .... And so the ones that leave 
do so either to go to ways and means — which is somewhat prestigious for 
them— and end up sort of watching education legislation in ways and means. 
The other ones leave to go to another committee or a chairmanship, and they 
tend not to spend very much time on education once they leave. 
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There is the example also, from another state in New England, of the edu- 
cation leader who has been trying to get on the fish and game committee 
since he joined the legislature. He explained how he had been unable to 
move: "Last time around I told the speaker, i don't want to be on the 
education committee,- I'd like to be vice chairman of fish and game.* He 
said, 4 N\I need you on the education committee with all the educators.' " 
Probably at some point, however, he will succeed in moving away from 
education. Like some others, this individual .appears to be burned out in 
education and has a more compelling interest in another subject. Some mem- 
^bers — including a few in Wisconsin — plan to reduce their involvement, be- 
cause' the nature of the issues and politics have changed. Education is no 
longer "untouchable. 4 ' 

There are other explanations for the departure of education leaders. In our 
initial reputatibnal survey, we asked respondents to identify former education 
leaders agfi inquired as to why they no longer were in the same position. We 
were told that over one-third of them had decided not to run for their legis- 
lative seat again, about one-sixth had run but been defeated, and one-fifth or 
so had been elected or appointedTo another office. Three had died and two 
had gone to jail. A few lost their education leadership roles when their party 
lost control of the chamber or when their party's leadership was overthrown. 
But the important thing is that most had stayed on. 

Career Prospects 

" In view of their lengthy tenure, it is to J>e expected that the education 
leaders are a relatively old group. They are,"particularly in comparison with 
other members of contemporary legislatures, whose average age has been 
declining in recent years.* Only 0.4 percent of the education leaders are in 
their twenties and only 17 percent in their thirties, while <27 percent are in 
their forties, 34 percent in their fifties, and another 22 percent in their sixties. 
In about half the states the averse age of education leadership is in the 
forties and in 'the other half it is in the fifties. In Idaho and North Carolina 
the average is in the sixties. 

Given factors of age and tenure, it is unlikely that the present generation 
of legislative education leadership will be around much longer. As has haph 
pened in the past, some will be defeated for reelection and a few may still 
try for higher office. No doubt, many will soon retire from the legislature to 
return to private life. When asked how much longer they hoped to serve, 
only 20 percent responded as long as two, three or more terms after their, 
present one. Another 33 percent looked forward to only one more term, while 
A6 percent indicated that their present term was their last 'one. The remain- 
der— 31 percent— were undecided or not sure. Within a few years, Then; die 
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contempon^^eneration of education leaders will have turned over. In terms 
of what individuals themselves anticipate (not to mention other factors that 
might intrude), it would appear that substantial turnover of the present edu- 
cation leadership will probably be occurring shortly in California, Colorado, 
Maryland, Montana, and North Carolina, among other states. 

LEGISLATIVE STAFF 3 . 

• « < . 

The staffers who wield influence in the field of education are^Kfferent in 
composition from the legislators whom they serve. Legislative staffing is 
their occupation; and at the moment, at least, they have no other. K is a job 
for which relatively few have trained and a position to which most have 
moved by chance. 

Getting the Job r 

Most of the education staffers have advanced degrees. Half have earned 
a master's and one out of ten completed law school. Among the rest, about 
15 percent have a ?h.D. or Ed.D; Only one-quarter of the total have as their 
highest degree a baccalaureate. Their substantive educational backgrounds 
are generally similar to those of die legislators in the field. One-quarter hav^ 
studied education, almost ks many have been in political science, and about 
half as many have concentrated in public administration and business admin- 
istration. Another quarter have been spread among a number of disciplines. 

Few of them planned on education policy as a field, and just as few planned 
on .staffing a state legislature. The individual who earned a^h.D. in higher 
educational administration, spenf several years working for the board of re- 
gents, and then moved over to the higher education committee in the legis- 
lature is an exception. Otherwise staffers simply fell into the jobs they now 
hold. They were hired by a legislative service^agency (or party leadership) 
as they happened by and were assigned to work on education because there 
was an opening or a need there. " * 

Fbr relativefy few of them. was this their first full-time job. Many had 
worked for years in other positions. Some were university administrators or 
professors (15 percent), some were elementary and secondar y schoo l teachers 
or administrators (11 percent), others were in some agency of the executive 
branch (17 percent);- a few were in the state department of. education (5 
percent), a number were aides to individual legislators (15 percent), and a 
(lumber wereMn research of one sort or another (16 percent). Only 5 percent 
had come to thflr positions right out of college or.from graduate training. 
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Some cases from around the country will illustrate the haphazard nature 
of staff recruitment. , 

• A college instructor in New Jersey whose husband relocated could no 
longer commute to the campus. She applied to a legislative service 
agency, not knowing quite what to extttct. 

• Another individual took a civil service 1»xam for an entry level position 
in California state government. After imerviewing for a state adminis- 
trative job in Sacramento, he walked across the street to the capitol 
building and into the legislative^analyst's office, and asked if a job was 
available there. He was called back in two weejcs. 

• A CPA in Montana had to move when her husband finished graduate 
school and had a chance for a good position in Helena. She was offered 
a job with the Iegislature^fter someone else turned it down, "I guess 
I just happened to walk in at the right time, just when the other person 
declined to accept," was the way she explained her recruitment. 

• An individual in Pennsylvania who had worked previously as an assistant # ' 
professor of English literature was seeking a job as a college dean - Not 
much was available, but by chance he was offered a job in the legisla- 
ture, r 

• On the way to Washington to interview for a Job with the national office 
of the League of Women Voters, a, woman who had receivedief MA 
degree from the University of Wisconsin stopped off in Madisdn to visit 
with a former professor. He suggested that she might be interested in a 
job on the legislative council staff at the capitol. "Either the job inter- 
ested mt or I just liked Madison, so I stayed" is her explanation of how ' 
years ago she got 19 where she is now, 

Only in a minority of casesjiave people been hired specifically with ed- 
ucation policy in mind. The norm has been to erpploy people for one job or 
another and then to shift them to education when a slot opened up there. 
Sometimes a person retired or moved on. The Wisconsin staffer mentioned 
above was assigned to fill in when the person handling education had become 
01. She wound up spending years working for the legislative council study 
cojnmittee on education, but she got there purely by accident. "I was inter- 
ested in education/ 1 she said, "but,it's never been a goal, or anything in 
.that sense." And in the past, at least, with the development of legislative 
capacity and the expansion of legislative staff, new positions have been es^ 
tablished in a variety of policy domains. Education has been among them. 

Staff Careers ^ 

One staffer who has exercised influence on education policy for a number 
of years explained why she stayed interested in the subject for so long. 
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Education is so varied, she notedr "that it was hard to get bored." The 
legislators, agency personnel, add lobbyists in the field were all very com- 
mitted, and in her opinion, jttfey were extremely interesting, to work with. 
By cohtinuing with a particular area, she continued, "you necessarily get 
very well informed and you kind of have your old boys and old girls network, 
so your effectiveness goes up and you are inclined to want to hang pnto it. " 
If a staffer develops competence at something, she concluded, there is simply 
little reason to shift to something else. Or as another staffer summed up, 
'The longer you stay in a particular field, the more valuable people perceive 
you to be." This is certainly an effective way for professionals to increase 
their influence.' 

Although they are younger than the legislators whom they serve, the ed- 
ucation staffers are not that youthful. They range in age from ,22 to 62. While 
one-fifth are in their twenties, almost half are in their thirties and another 
third are over forty, including a number in their fifties. The latter tend to be 
the agency directors, who do not have primary assignments in the field of 
eddbation, but nonetheless exercise influence by virtue of thdr administrative 
positions, their previous involvement in education, and their reputations. 

A large proportion of these staff leaders have had years of experience in 
the field. Over two-fifths have worked in their present agencies or positions 
for over five years, and thus know their way around the legislature. Three- 
fifths of them have worked on education policy more than five years, which 
is long enough to get a good grasp of the subject. Staff averages for 28 states 
are indicated in Table 8. In eighteen of them staff leaders average six, seven, 
eight, nine, or ten years workihg in education. In eight other* states they 
average four or five years. In only two states — Connecticut and Missouri — 
is there little staff experience in this domain. j 
, Whatever their past experience, the future careers of many of these profes- 
sionals are uncertain. They are mobile individuals, looking for better posi- 
tions and hoping that something becomes available. Most are very satisfied 
with their jobs (and with the influence they seem to wield). Even after five 
or more years at the enterprise, little is dufl or routine. But one problem they 
face is that there are few supervisory staff positions in legislatures, and those 
who hold such positions are inclined to remain in them. To move up, they 
usually have to move out. Some intend to do so from the beginning. A staffer 
employed by a higher education committee from a Southern state (where staff 
turnover is comparatively high) had a definite career io mind. Heliad done, 
graduate work in higher education, worked for the regents, and wanted an 
administrative position in a postsecondary institution. >'Tf you look at my 
career," he said, ^at's a fairly standard kind of thing — less a reflection on 
the legislative environment and more of a reflection of the need to move 
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Table 8: Experience of Legislative Education Staff Leadership 
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up." Another staffer, from a Western state, was open-ended in his objectives. 0 
"I think people ought to have two or three different careers during a life* 
time, and I don't want to have just one in government." He was thinking of 
going into consulting, albeit in the field of education. 

Although it is difficult to ascertain staff career ambitions through a struc- 
tured interview or questionnaire, we tried by asking about the kind of job 
individuals would likely have three years from now. Approximately half of 
the staffers who responded thought they would not be doing the same job in 
the same agency as they are doing now. They would appear to be willing to 
move. What, do they have in mind, where do they hope to go? About one- 
third conceive of a, different position in their legislature and two-fifth&4d0k 
forward to working in the executive branch. About one-third would want an 
-academic job in a university or educational research or consulting. One-fifth 
have employment with the federal government in mind. Few appear interested 
in moving to another state or workingior an educational interest 'group or at 
the local level in their own state. Mofct would seem, however, to want to 
« remain in the field of education. Only a couple admit to ambitions for elective 
office. 

^JVhatever the staffers aspire to, opportunities are limitedand might never . 
arise. A number of these professionals undoubtedly have remained in their ** 
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present positions longer than they had anticipated, and-zjwth job£ relatively 5 
scarce as they are 4 now— others will continue to do so. If they do leave their 
positions, they are apt to leave within three, four,, or five years. After that, 
chances axe greater that they will Stay in place. 



CHAPTER 3 NOTES 



1. Material on legislators in this chapter is reported briefly in Alan Rosenthal 
^ and Susan Fuhfman, "Shaping State Education Policy," Compact, 

14(Fall, 1980), pp. 22-23, 27. . 

2. Quoted in Douglas Mitchell, Social Science Impact on Legislative Deci- 
sion Making (Grant No. NIE-G-76-0r04, U. j5?&e^rtment of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1979), p. 202. 0 $ 

3. Based in part on Alan Rosenthal and Susan Fuhrman, "legislative Ed* 
ucation Staffing in the States, " Ea^cdtimaL^valuatiojimnd Policy Anak I 
ysis, 3 (May-June 1981, forthcoming). «l ' 
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JL oUtical scientists have concentrated much of their attention on decision 
making by legislators. Their usual method in thi£ research has been to ex- 
amine roll-call votes on bills brought up on the floor of the senate and th^ 
house. Occasionally their approach varied, dhd they employed other means 
to discover factors that relate to what legislators, decide^and why they do so. 

Decisions by legislators on how to vote, whiie susceptible to research, are 
not necessarily the most difficult nor the most important decisions they make. 
Particularly those who take on leadership roles — either in top positions in the 
chamber, as appointed chairmen of ^committees, or by virtue of their efforts 
Y in some policy domain — have other and more significant kinds of choices to 
make.,Qne kind has to do with the question of ••focus"— where and on what 
they choose to spend their time and effort. 

In Chapter 3 we have already touched on matters of choice, in examining 
how legislative education leaders are recruited to and retained in leadership 
ranks. Here we shall inquire further, considering the extent to which edu- 
cation leaders, including both legislators and staff, focus on their jobs in 
general, on education policy in particular, on special interests within the 
policy domain; and on particular issues that emerge during a legislative ses- 
sion^ 

THE JOB 

Twenty years ago few legislators spent full time at their jobs; ten years 
ago there were'not many more. By how, however, a number of legislatures 
have become almost full. time. California, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
York, and Pennsylvania are probably the 'leading examples. In these places 
nearly all the members spend much^f their working time on their jobs as 
♦legislators. It is stiil possible for -a number of them to>manage an outside 
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business or profession, which they pursue between legislative sessions, in- 
terim meetings, and politicking in the district. But'an increasing number of 
members, especially in the states mentioned above, are full-time legislators 
with virtually no other pursuits. 

In the majority of today's legislatures— whether theyassemble through 
most months of the year, annually for ninety or sixtffeys, or even on a 
biennial basis— son* proportion of members are committed to their jobs on 
practically a full-time basis, even though their colleagues' may not be. Nat- 
urally, legislators who tend to be so committed are the leaders— the torj 
leaders in the chamber, some of the committee chairmen, and those who may 
be heavily involved in one policy area or another. Many of the education 
leaders whom we are studying her&fit into this category. When asked if they 
consider themselves to be full-time legislators, about two out of five replied 
that they did. That is a much larger proportion than for legislators overall, 
although probably not for legislative leaders or for, leaders in other policy 
domains. Predictably, there is a wide range among the states in the commit- 
ment of education leadership, as is shown in Table 9. In California and 
Pennsylvania all the education leaders think of themselves as full time, while 
in Connecticut and New York nearly all of them do. By contrast, in Indiana, 
Iowa, Montana, South Dakota, and Wyoming all the education leaders think 
of themselves as part-time legislators. Their commitments are divided be- 
tween the legislature on the one hand and some pursuit outside on the other. 



Table 9: The Commitment of Legislative Education Leadership 
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Whether they Consider their commitments to be full- or p^uCtime, there is 
no question that the education leaders surveyed here spend a substantial 
number of hours each week on their legislative jobs. They spend time not 
only when the legislature is meeting in session at the capitol, but also in the 
interim periods, between sessions, when standing and special committees are 
at work and when they are more apt to be studying legislative problems than 
screening legislation. 

The length of sessions ranges greatly among the states? In Wyoming about 
70 days are spent in actual session during a biennium, in Nevada 80, and in 
Montana 90. At the other end of the continuum are California which meets 
about 300 actual legislative days, Michigan about 250, and New York .and 
Pennsylvania over 150. Legislative education leaders, like many of their 
colleagues, spend full time or more on their jobs when the legislature is in c 
session. As data in Table 10 (A) show, three-fifths put in over fifty hours a 
week and another fifth put in forty-one to fifty hours a -week dtiring these 
periods. Whether concentrated in a three- or four-day week (as in many states 
for most of the session) or extending over six days (as in a state like Mon- 
tana), this constitutes a great deal^gUtfne. 

The term •interim," which means the time between sessions, is applicable 
in nearly all the states. In most it refers to the day from which the legislature 
adjourns one year, until the day it convenes the next (or, in the case of biennial 
legislatures, when the newly elected legislature meets). In some, such as 
New Jersey, it covers the periods when the legislature recesses for the joint 
appropriations committee to consider the budget and when the legislature 
quits work for the summer. In other states, which meet oif and off throughout 
the year, it pertains to the recesses inbetween actual sessions. Such interim 
periods are used mainly by committees for the study of problems, the for- 
mulation *of legislation, the oversight of programs, and the review of budget 
and expenditures. Education leaders spend less time on the job during these 
periods, as is shown in Table 10 (A). Only 8 percent put in over fifty hours 
a week, another 8 percent put in forty-one to fifty, and about the same put 
in thirty-one to forty. Altogether three-quarters, however, spend fewer than 
thirty hours per week, with one-quarter spending ten hours or even less. 

Considering the time spent on the legislative job by education leadership 
structures, as is done in Table 11, contrast* among the 30 states are clear. 
At one extreme are California, Florida, Maryland, and Texas, where the time 
devoted to-the legislature is high year round. Not too different ar^New York, 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania. (In all of these states half or more of the education 
leaders perceive of themselves as full-time legislators.) At the other extreme 
are Montana, and Vermont, where the* time devoted to the legislature is rel- 
atively low year round. Not too different from them are Wyoming, Ne\* 
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Table 10: T^mc Allocations of Legislative Education Leaders 
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(B) Proportion of Time Spent on Education Policies and Issues 
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•Mexico, Idaho, Nevada, and Iowa,' wheip leaders spend relatively little time 
at their jobs w}ien they are not in session. 

thefeeLd 

legislators are designated education leaders because of their influence in 
the field of eduduton. That influence may derive in large-part from the key 
positions they hold-such «s speaker of the house, majority Iwder-of the 
senate, or chairman,of the appropriations committee— rather than from the 
amount of tinfe they devote ureducation or the amount of work they do in 
the field. , \* 

Legislators are and must be generalists. Leaden; and rank and file alike 
/have to attend^ all sorts of legislative issues and deal with constituent 
problems of various types. It is, of course, possible to specialize in one field 
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Table 11: Time Spent on the Job by Legislative Education Leadership 
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or another, but few legislators will neglect everything else for some preferred 
area of public affairs. Their constituents do not encourage it and the nature 
of the legislative enterprise does not facilitate it. The nature of the committee 
structure and the diverse responsibilities of top leadership work against overly 
intensive specialization for members serving any length of time. As a memtier 
from an Eastern state commented: "You have to develop a balanced set of % 
interests. If you become too much of ah expert, you find that your own catfcer 
becomes lynited/' . *\ * 

Nonetheless, we would expect education leaders to be* more concerned 
about the field of education than sbout other fields. In our survey we asked 
how their interest in education compared with their interest in seven other 
^policy areas— was it more, about the same, or less? By policy area, 70 
percent had more interest in education than in welfare; 68 percent more in 
education than in transportation or than in criminal justice; 67 percent more 
in education than in health* 59 percent more than in the environment and 
o natural resources; 53 percent more than in energy; and 49 percent more than 
in economic development. Most of the other responses indicated their intent 
was about the same in each area, while only about 10 percent or so indicated 
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less of an interest in education than the policy domain against which it 
being compared. 

In view of this, it is understandable that most of the education leaders 
spend a substantial proportion of their legislative time on education The 
percentages of legislators who devote different proportions of their time to 
education matters is shown in Table 10 (B). During both the legislative 
session and the interim roughly a quarter spend half or more of iheir time in 
die field. Another 36 percent spend about one-third or more of iheir time 
dunng the session and 24 percent about one-third or more during the interim. 
At the other end, one-tenth or less of the time is spent by 15 percent during 
the session and 31 percent during the interim. Legislators on education com- 
mittees are apt to devote a larger proportion of their time in the session and 
the interim to the subject than are those who serve both on education and 
appropnaUons committees. And those who are on appropriations only or in 
edSca^li 1)051110118 "* in ° Iine f t0 ^ote the smallest proportion to 

We would imagine that members of the senate would be able to focus less 
on education.^compared to other matters, than members of the house 
Senators, after all, ordinarily have more committee assignments to cover. 
This holds for education but not to a great degree. During the session 31 
percent of the representatives and 24 percent of the senators spend half or 
more of their time on education; during the interim 26 percent of the former 
and 20 percent of the latter spend that amount. 

The proportion of the education leadership's time that is spent on educa- 
tion, as opposed to other matters, would seem to offer a reasonable charac- 
terization of specialization within the legislature of a state. The larger the 
share of time spent solely on education, the greater the degree of speciali- ' 
zation. Data reported in Table 12 give us some idea of the more- and the 
less-speciahzed states. Generally, but by no means universally, legislatures 
where education specialization is high during the session are also ones where 
specialization is high during the interim. Illinois, California, Florida, Con- 
necticut, Wyoming, New York, and Utah are the more specialized states 
<And generally, but again not universally, legislatures where education spe- 
cialization is low during the interim-Nevada, South Dakota, New Mexico 
and Montana-are the less-specialized states. I,i other cases there is more of 
a balance in and out of session«or the pattern is mixed. 

Professional staffers naturally differ from legislators in how they allocate 
their time. Although they have to concern themselves with more,than a single 
client, frequently they do not have to divide up their time among several 
policy areas. Of {he 147 staffers under scrutiny , 46 percent spend all or nearly 
all then time on education. They, of course, are highly specialized. Another 
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Table Hi The Specialization of Legislative Education Leadership 
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Avenge Proportion of Time on Education During Session 



Low 

(16 to 30%) 
Colorado 



Average Proportion of Tune 


High 


Medium 


— oo-Education During Interim 


(35-50%) 


(30-35%) 


High (30-50%) 


Illinois 


-Texas 




California 


Oklahoma 




Florida 


Nebraska 


• 


Connecticut 






Wyoming 






New York 






Utah 




Medium (20-30%) 


North .Carolina 


Iowa 


w 


Oregon 


Pennsylvania 




New Jersey 


Idaho 



Low (8 to 20%) 



South Carolina 



Virginia 
Vermont 



Arkansas 
Arizona 
Indiana - 
Tennessee 
New Hampshire 
Maryland 

Nevada 
South Dakota 
* New* Mexico 
. Montana 



24 perwfot, who tend to work in the fiscal agencies and for money comrnjt- 
tees f spend half to three-quarters of their time on education, having to deal 
with other policy areas as well. Then there are ^percent— including the 
fiscal staffers, agency directors, and aides to top leaders— who work on 
education a cj%er or less of their time. Policy staffers are more likely to 
spend all their time on education (54 percent do) than are fiscal staffers (35 
percent do). * 

Just as we explored state by state specialization of legislative leadership, 
so we can explore specialization in terms of staff. Table 13 reports thje average 
proportion of staff time devoted to education policy in 28 states. In five states 
staff spends just about all of its time on education, and is thus highly spe- 
cialized. Staff in five other states averages about three-quarters time on ed- 
ucation and is slightly less special^. In eleven other states staff is about 
half time and in sefy one^uarter^e or less, and these are the least spe- 
cialized states. . 
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* Table 13: The Specialization of Education Staff Leaders 

v " AvetagcProportion of Staff Time on Education Policy - 





About 




About a 


All 


three-quarters 


About half 


quarter or less 


Arizona , 


Iowa 


Colorado- 


Arkansas 


California 


Minnesota 


Borida , 


Delaware 


Connecticut 


Texas 


Georgia 


Maryland 


Michigan 


Washington 


Kansas 


Missouri 


Utah 


•West Virginia * 


Montana 


North Dakota 






Nebraska 


Oregon 






Nevada 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
Ohio * 
Wisconsin 


Tennessee 



The distribution of staff time is not identical to that of legislator time, but 
there seems to be some. relationship. It may be that legislators who spend 
much of their time on education policy manage to obtain support from staff 
who do the same. Or it may be that full-time staff produces more information 
and discovers more problems and thus manages to obtain more time from 
legislators. It is also possible for staff to specialize in education, even without 
legislators paying much attention io the domain* at all. 

INTERESTS 

In most places and for most legislators there is relatively little specialization 
within education; that is to say, few legislative education leaders develop 
sub-specialties. Thereason for this is that thgre i^too much ground to cover 
at any particular time and, in any case, the issues keep changing from tim& 
to time. Education issues are, or at least have been, much more transitory . 
than education leadership. A legislator from a staterirrthe Rocky Mountain 
region described how the terrain shifts from one session to the next: 

Take gifted ^ucationJWe now have implemented it/It's operating /running. 
Fm sure well have to clean up stuff, embellish it. But that's not for a couple 
of years. So in the meantime you get into some other things like vocatfbnal 
education. 
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Or as a legislator from a state in New England characterized his attitude after 
a bill passed, "I've gone as far as I want to go with this." And he wenton 
to something else. At one legislative session, competency based education 
may be^on the agenda. When that is disposed of, the legislature and its 
leadership move on to something else — to special education, and then from 
elementary and secondary to higher education. 

A number of members, nonetheless, do specialize. Some do so in higher 
education, especially if they are chairmen or members of a separate standing 
committee in the area or if the committee is organized into subcommittee^ 

4 Such specialization coincides with their committee (£sponsibility andjprfnes 
naturally. Otheredo so in education finance, particularly if they are members 
of appropriations, ways and means, or financ^ommittees. As was pointed 
out in Chapter 3, not more than a few legislators in any chamber develop a 
mastery of the funding formula — and these few tend to concentrate on the 
financing aspects of education policy. 

While the legislators under study here are recognized to be "experts" on 
education generally, only a few of them" are regarded as expert on Specific 
matters (other than finance) within the field. These few tend to have worked 
.occupationally or to have had salient experience in the field. A construction 
engineer who designed schools is now chairman of an education ^committee 
in a Western state, 44 I am pretty much 'the' expert on matters of construction, 
safety of buildings, earthquakes, and that kind of stuff," is how he describes 
his special competence. In a Rocky Mountain state, while there are "no real 
experts," according to one legislator, "there are people with pet projects." 
One who worked in the area of hearing disability would speak put when that 
subject arose; another who worked in vocational education made a special 

—effort when it came up. Then, there is the legislator from a Midwestern state 
who had been chairman of the board of public instruction for several years. 
He tended to concentrate on areas that-related to the departmeut^f public 
instruction; and in the words of a colleague, "since he was kind of an in- 
house expertfwe utilized him for those types Of issues." 
. There is some degftl of overlap between those whQ focus on a particular 
subject because of their occupation and experience and those ^vho do so 
.because of what and whom they choose to represent. Legislator A may choose 
to represent vocational education interests, Legislator B the gifted and tal- 
ented, and Legislator C the^teachers. Practically everywhere there are a few 
members who carry special education', including those whose children or 

y close relatives ifcay themselves be handicapped. Legislators from districts 
with non-English speaking populations are the ones most familiar with bilin- 
gual programs and those who have universities or community colleges in 
their districts may concentrate on representing certain higher educational in- 
terests. 
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Frequently, 'a legislator's background, experience, and representational 
stance blend together, so that it is impossible to distinguish among them. A , 
description .of members of an education committee in an Eastern state is 
appropriate here. The committee included as vice chairman "a fellow who 

represents the town of , which includes [the state'.univecsity], so he 

obviously has a major interest in higher education because most of ,hi$ con- 
stituents are either stents, faculty members, or employees." There was' 
also the woman who taught for ten years, was a special education adminis- 
trator for five, and who "knew more about elementary and secondary edu- 
cation than anybody on the committee, because she came from that kind of 
background. " Finally, the committee included the school board member who 
"doesn't know a lot about operating the schools, but he knows what school, 
boards do and how they setpolicy^. ..." 

In short, among legislative education leaders a variety of experiences and 
.interests ^are usually represented. "Popple tend to get known for their interest, 
their expertise, or their touch with certain interest groups," summed up a 
legislator from an Eastern state. "They tend to be viewed as specialists iti 
the field." They are deemed specialists in education, but not specialists in 
specific subfields. They are regarded as legislators^ whtf, because of their 
backgrounds and/or their districts, may pursue particular educational inter- 
ests. Thus; in New Hampshire, when the commissioner of education wants 
a member of the general assembly to sjwnsor departmental legislation, he 
seeks out people who come from the right' party /the right part of the state, 
or the right kind of district, and not those who specialize within a narrow 
area. 

Rather than "specialization," the concept "interests" most appropriately 
characterizes legislative leaders within the field of education. Interests vary 
from one leader to another, and vary from time to time. In our survey we 
asked the leaders to list up to three specific areas of educational policy which 
were of particular interest to them. Almost two-thirds of them listed education 
finance and another 12 percent wrote down postsecondary finance. Special 
education, vocational education, and competency based educatidn were noted 
by only 16, 17, and 17 perc^rt respectively. TTje overwhelming interest, if 
not specialization, is in educatioh finance. In fact, in seven states-^Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Montana, Nebraska, Oklahoma, and Texas— every leader 
expressed an interest in finance. 

THE ISSUES 1 

During the course of a session, a state legislature — in its education or 
appropriations committees, oiv the senate or house floor, or simply through 

i 

f 

.GO 
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the, efforts of individual hiembers— can work on a multiplicity of issues in 
a field such as education. Bills are introduced on just about everything. But 
What counte most is not what gets introduced, or even gets passed, bukwhat 
issues receive the greatest attention and energy— what really is worked over 
by the influential legislators and the key staffers in education. As might be' 
expected from our analysis of where education leadership is located and what* 
education interests are held, finance is the issue that commands by far the 
greatest attention. 



Table 14: Education Issues in the States 



Type of PoHcy and Issue 



Percentages Who Spent Lot' 
of Time Working on Issue 
Legislators Staffers 



Finance 

Education finance 
Postsecondary finance 



76 
44 



60 
32 



Governance 

State elementary/secondary 
Local elementary/secondary 
Postsecondary 



29 
13 
20 



24 
14 
21 



Categorical Programs 
Special education 
Vocational education 
Compensatory education 
Bilingual education 
Desegregation 
Federal prdgrams and aid 



32 
20 
10 

6 

3 

10* 



22 
10 
,5 
8 
1 

*5 



Personnel 

Labor-management {Collective Bargaining) 

Pensions, retirement 

Teacher certification and training 



10 
19 
13 



8 
7 
8 



Other 

Competency based, basic skills, testing 
Declining enrollment 
Community colleges 
Adult education 



20 
18 

8 



16. 
14 

25* 
3 
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Table 14 shows the percentage of both legislators and staffers who in 1979 
spent "a lot" of their time on each of eighteen different educational issues. 
The priorities of legislators and staffers, as is indicated here, are not very 
different. Each group allocated its effort in roughly the same way. What is 
obvious is the dominance of school finance at the elementary and secondary 
level. 

Few other issues come close to the fiscal ones. Community colleges, and 
particularly their costs, are a recently recognized problem; and about one- 
quarter of legislators and staffers put in time herC Governance is a perennial 
issue, both for elementary and secondary schools and increasingly for higher 
education. But categorical programs — many of which relate to federal as well 



Table 15: Major Issues in the States* 



Education 



Posl -sec- 
ondary 



Special Community State 



Competency 
Based 



Pensions. 



State 


Finance 


Finance 


Education Colleges 


Arizona 


X 






Arkansas 


X 






California 






X X 


Colorado 




' X 




Connecticut 








Florida 






X 


Idaho 


X 






Illinois 


X 




X 


Indiana 


X 


X 




Iowa 


X 


9 




Maryland 






Montanta 


X 




Nebraska t 


X 


X 


X X 


Nevada 


X 




X 


New Hampshire 


' X 

x* rt 




X 


New Jersey 






New Mexico 








New York. 


X 


X 


X 


North Carolina 


X 




X ' x 


Oklahoma ^ 


X 




X 


Oregon 


X 


X 


X 


Pennsylvania 


X 






South Carolina 


X 






South Da*6&* 


X 


X 




Tennessee 


X 






Texas 


X 


X 




Utah * v 


X 






Vermont 








Virginia 


X '« 


* X 




.Wyoming 


X 




X 



Vocational 
Education 




• A major issue is one which receives "a lot" of woik by all or nearly all the legislative education leaders in the 
state. * 
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as state policy— command relatively little attention. Compensatory education, 
biIingual,Tand desegregation overall are almost ignored. The exception is 
special education. In large part because of federal law— P.L. 9£rI42 — which 
mandates processes and programs for the education of the handicapped, one- 
third of the legislators and one-fifth of the staffers put in substantial time 
hfere. Personnel^ems, such as labor-management relations (including collec- 
tive bargaining), pensions, teacher certification, and the like, receive effort 
from some of the legislators, but not many members of the staff. 2 Compe- 
tency based education and basicpkHIs, which has beenteferred to as "the 
hqttest issue in education since Sputnik," seems to have subsided, perhaps 
because by 1979 most states«hacf adopted legislation in response to the min- 
imal competency movement. Now, only one out of five members devotes 
much time to this. 

*~ Legislators' responses also provide us with an idea of what issues receive 
attention in each of the states. If we take into accoupt matters receiving the 
most attention, we can see just where legislators focus on just what. As the 
data in Table L5 show, education finance is not only the major issue overall, 
but it also is the major issue for legislative education leaders in twenty-seven 
of the thirty states and is .the only major issue in eight of them. Postsecondary 
finance gets comparable billing in eleven states, community colleges in eight, 
special education in six, state governance in four, competency based edu- 
cation in three, pensions and retirement in two, and vocational education in 
one. ^ 



CHAPTER 4 NOTES 



1 . This section is based on Alan Rosenthal and Susan Fuhrmai^'Education 
Policy: Money is the Name of the Gmi^ 9 " State legislature? (September, 
1980), pp. 4-10. . _ ' 4 

2. Sometimes, as in Wisconsin, collective bargaining and related issues come 
within the jurisdiction of a labor committee, are not conceived of as 
primarily educational in nature, and are not the concern of .those^ desig- 
nated as education leaders in the present study. 
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5 To Whom They 
Are Linked 



JL he job of being a legislator is an extremel^busy one, as far as dealing 
with people is concerned. A legislator has hundreds of ongoing^relationships^ 
There are those with his colleagues in the legislature, with all the individuals 
and groups working at the state capital, iWth supporters and* constituents in 
the district, and with people well beyond the borders of his own state. Few 
Of us, as a matter of fact, deal with as many different individuals and on as 
many different issues as do .state legislators. Even within their fields of spe- 
cialization-^-as education is for the legislators we identified and surveyech- 
they deal with a large number of individuals and groups at various levels. 

Most important are the relationship a legislator has with his^cblleagues. 
Tfie legislative education leaders interact primarily with colleagues on the 
committees on which they serve, the houses in which they are members, and 
the party caucuses with which they have an affiliation. These are their prin- 
cipal relationships when it comes to legislation and to specific matters of 
education policy. Also important are the relationships a legislator has with 
staff who work directly, or even less directly, for him. Education staff is a 
primary source of support for legislative education leaders. In terms ^in- 
formation, for example, three out of four of the legislators surveyed here 
thought that legislativg^staff reports were /'very useful." No other source 
came close in the^unions of the education-leaders. 

LEGISLATOR AND STAFF RELATIONSHIPS 

/ Of special concern in our study are the relationships legislative education 
leaders and education staff have^with otfier actors in the state and local 
Environments. "Relationships" can encompass a variety of dealings^etween 
those who share in them.JDur attention is* directed toward two aspects of 
legislator and staff relationships— where they get their information and with 
who'm*they have contact'on matters of education. - * 
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Ordinarily; in exftering-tegislator and staff. relationships with executive 
agencies or with interest groups, political scientists have failed to distinguish 
among types of relationships. There is a difference between a relationship 
dev6teid maihly to information and one that ranges more broadly and is main- 
tained by contact. Elected public officials, in particular, turn in certain di- 
rections when they require research and data and in other directions when 
they need more political information. Similarly, they depend upon some 
organizations for documentary, written, statistical, and computerized com- 
munications and on others for face-to-face messages." This latter category 
includes interactions ranging~from casual conversation to intensive lobbying 

g to formal meetings and conferences. It is necessary to dra^ja distinction 
between thesef types of relationships. In doing this, we first askfed legislators 
"in your legislative work on education, how useful is the research infor- 
mation contained in the reports and publications* * of a number ^specified 
agencies and associations. We then asked them, "in your legislative work 
on education, how important is your contact" with a number of specified 
people. 1 Our survey evidenced marked differences between informational 
relationships and contacts and also between the relationships of legislators 

. , and staff. 



Table 16 presents the percentages of education leaders who consider spec- 
ified sources of information to b<* very useful and specified contacts to be 
very important. Half the legislators regard the state department of education 
(which in some states may apply to the department of higher education as 

— well) tq be a primary source of information. That is a large proportion. Only 
one-third of them feel similarly about the teachers association, one-quarter 
about the school boards association, and one-fifth About the state board of 
education. The main sources of information are concentrated; contact*, how- 
ever, are far more dispersed. 

Legislators deal with many people on a face-to-face basis at both the state 
and local levels, although their principal relationships with them may not be « 
informational. Again, the department of education (or higher education) is 
the key agency here. Three out of five legislators find their contact with the 
department very important. Half feel that'way about contact with the teachers 
association and about one-third with the school boards association. Relatively 
few think contact with !fie state koard is very Important, in large part because 
few such boards have much in the way of power. Many education leaders, 
in fact, rarely hear from the state board; and as one member from a Midwest- 

• em state put it, "We simply view the state department as .running the board. " • 
The governor and his staff are also viewed as maj6r sources of contact for 
three out of ten legislators. But for most legislators the chief executive is 
pretty far removed, and does not participate extensively in the education 
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Table 1 



of Legislative Education Leaders 



Individuals and Groups 



Percentages of Leaders for Whom 
Information Contact 
Very Useful Very Important 



State level 

Board of education 
Department of education 
Teachers association 
§chool boards association 

Governor and his staff 

Staff of executive budget agency 

e 

Local level 

Administrators and faculty of 
postsecondary institutions 

School superintendents 

Teacher representatives and teachers 

School board members 

PareHt representatives and parents 

Other constituents 
. Press 



22 
50 
32 
26 



13 
61 

31 

30 
51 



39 

39 
37 
28 
31 
20 
8 



* — indicates item was not listed for question. 



policy domain. Not so the 'staff of the executive budget agency — whether 
' located in the department of finance or administration or in the governor's 
own office. Half thfe legislators/and mainly those who are on fiscal com- 
mittees, consider their contacts with people in this agency to be very impor- 
tant. *• 

Contacts obviously extend to the local level. There are tl\ administrators 
and faculty members of college campuse§ in the districts represented by the 
legislative education leaders. Two out of five legislators, and even more of 
those who serve on postsecondary education committees, regard such contact* 
as very important. Many- state boards of higher education or regents have, a 
policy limiting communications from within the university system to the 
legislature. Nevertheless, the chancellors or heads of individual campus units 
appeal directly to their legislators, particularly if they are in positions of 
leadership. There are also the local school superintendents, teacher represen- 
tatives and teachers, school board members, and parent representatives and 
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Table 17: Relationships of Legislative Education Staff 



Individuals and Groups 



Percentages of Staff for Whom 
Information Contact 
a Lot Very Important 



State level 

Department of education 
Teachers association 
School boards association - 
Administrators association 

Staff of governor's office 
Staff of executive budget agency 

Local level 

Faculty of universities 
School superintendents 

I Teacher representatives and teachers 
Parent representatives and parents 



58 
5 
4 
2 



76 
25 
24 
14 

21 
42 



12 
16 
5 
5 



* —indicates item was not listed for question 



parents— all of them are deemed important by substantial proportions of leg- * 
islators. Some members shy away from involvement with local education 
officials, not wanting to have to carry legislation for the district. Most, how- , 
ever, maintain and strengthen such relationships in the field of education, 
realizing the relevance of contact to political'candidacies and careers. 

Tte relationships of staff contrast sharply/ with those of legislators, as is 
shown in Table 17. They 'are more concentrated. Virtually the only producer 
of information— reports, publications, and statistics— which is used a lot by 
staff is the state department of education. Three-fifths of the staffers rely on 
; ^the department's data, while extremely few rely on information from any 
other state-level source. It is not posses for legislatures tt> create independent 
data bases; except .perhaps in states like California, the resources to do that 
just do not exist. State deparfoients of education are constantly collecting 
data ficbm local districts, so they ifaturally are a key source of information. 
"You must work with the, agency,* ' according to one staff member, "you 
must get to understand their data base. M Staff may not buy a department's 
basic point of view, tyt they start out with its basic data. They can check 
these data with other information, apply alternative assumptions to their inter- 
pretation, manipulate them in various ways, and tome out with different 
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conclusions. But few staffs can avoid i large degree of dependency upon the 

' department for information. / f 

' Not'only-as a provider of information but also as a kource of contorts, me 
state department of education is salient for staff. Thri* out of four staffers 
regard departmental contact as Very important. The closest competition is the 

. staff of the executive budget agency, which is considered to be important by 
two out of five, and mainly by those who serve fiscal committees. Not many 
deal much with people in the governor's office: Only one-quarter or so regaid* 
the state teachers association or the school boards association as critical to 
their work; and even fewer have much contort with individuals at ttie local 
level For staff, contocts are strictly limited, almost as much as are sources 
of information. 

DEALING WITH TEACHERS 

' A few years aga a major study of education policy making Looted out 
that, according to legislators in twelve statft teacher associations were the 
most influejitidgipups. This was mainij^cause they had substantial re- 
sources to commit to their legislative objectives and a large number of mem- 
bers to call upon for political action. Information and expertise were not 
among the most frequently mentioned reasons for the influence of teachers. 
• The conclusion of this study was that teacher associations were "verv dow- 
erful indeed."* . * ' 

i to recent years the power of the teachers *as diminished somewhat. A 
legislator from an Eastern state, for instance, remarked that recently the 
public and its elected representatives were reacting negatively to organized 
tea'fhers. "They are looked upon solely as self-interested people," he said 
"who want more for themselves out of the education pie." Still, teacher 
associations are more influential than any, other groups in the educational ■ 
arena and often as influential as any of the interest groups in the state. The 
o Massachusetts teachers association, to cite one example, is characterized as 
"without question the most effective education lobbyist in the state." In 
Pennsylvania, to cite another example? "they don't win them all, but they, 
are very influential. " 

Our survey of legislator and staff education leaders suggests that die in- 
fluence bf teachers is based more on theirpolitical clout than on the infor- 
mation they supply. Only one out of jthree of these legislators finds that the 
•information from teachers is very useful. Even fewer staffers make much use 
of information from them. In some states, the teachers may generate computer- 
printouts on salaries which finds .their way into the legislature. But most 
educational data come from the department, of education, and not from the 
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teachers. As a Midwestern legator explained tKe informational role of the 
teachers in ttfe state. * 4 Wc don't get a lot of data from them, but we certainly 
get reactions from them that are very important." Of the 30 states under 

'examination here, in relatively few, eight, is information from teacher as- 
sociations regarded as most useful to legislator education leaded, as is shown 
in Table 18. In sixteen other states it is regarded generally as being somewhat 
useful and in the remaining six it is thought by most of the legislative leaders 
not to be useM at all. Information,' then, is not teachers' principal stock in 
trade. Contact, however, is. This is predictable, especially since teacher 
organizations have been characterized in the study cited above as emphasizing 
"political pressure for political decisions. " 3 * 

Wherever they are intensely engaged in electoral and lobbying activity, 
contact with them will obviously be perceived as very important by legisla- 
tors. And many teacher groups provide significant electoral assistance to 
legislator education leaders. The teachers association in California, for in- 
stance,' is the third largest contributor in the state to legislative rices. And 
one Wisconsin legislator, by way of illustration, had 200 volunteers^who 
were teachers or members of their families working in his last campaign. 
Teacher, association contact would surely be salient for him after reelection, 
iff a number of places local association members customarily contact legis- 
lators from thei* districts and "lock them into a position before they've hall 
time to review the evidence.'* During, the course of their campaigns, candi* 
dates in New Jersey and elsewhere malce commitments to teachers in return 
for their endorsements, -contributions, and active support. All of this, of 

*. cofirse,' means that contact with statewide teachers associations is only to be 
expected. Filially, there are those legislators, who^because of their back- 
grounds or current occupations, represent teachers' interests, and carry t^eir 
legislation. They are virtually affiliated with the teachers association, so that 
sustained contact is quite natural. 

In any event, cpntact is perceived as most impaqant by legislative ^du- 
c%tion leaders in sixteen — somewhat over half— of the"5tates under study. In v 
another eleven it is somewhat important and in only three is it viewed as less 
important When information is more useful, contact is also most important- 
and in every. case where information is at least somewhat useful, contact is 
at least Somewhat important. Indeed, there are dflly a few states — Wyoming, 
New Mexico, and New 'Hampshire— where teachers apparently have so little 
clout thatjegislators do* not have to deal with them very much at all. 

RELIANCE ON THE ^TATE^EPARTMENT 

The primary source of information an^the major contact for legislators 
and staff alike i^fthe state department of education, which is nieaii here to 
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Table 18: Linkage of Legislative Education Leadership Structures with 
Teacher Afeodatkms 



of Information* 


■ » 

Most Important 


Importance of Contact 
Somewhat Important 


* 

Less Important 




Usefulness 




Importance of Contact 






of Information* 


Most Important 


Somewhat Important 


Less Important 




Most useful 


Utah , 








Indiana ' 








t 


* Tennessee 










Pennsylvania 










New Jersey 










Nevada 










Illinois 










New York 








Somewhat useful 


Idaho ' 


• 

•* - Arkansas 


* 






Texas 


Virginia 








Iowa 


Colorado 








Oregon 


North Carolina 






• 


Nebraska 


South Carolina 








Oklahoma 


South Dakota , 








Florida 


Arizona 








Connecticut 


Montana 






Less useful • 




Maryland 


Wyoming 








California 


New Mexico 








Vermont 


New Hampshire 





^ * Based on an index in which legislator education leader responses of "very useful" and 
**very important" are scored two points, those of "somewhat useful" and "somewhat impor- 
tant" are scored one. point, and "not useful" and "not important" are scored no points. In 
terms of information and contact respectively, states where responses average 1.5 to 2.0 points 
are categorized as "most useful" and "most important." 1.0 to 1.4 as "somewhat useful" and 
^somewhat important." and under 1.0 as "less usqful" and "less important." 



include the chief state school Officer who heads it. < V 

The standing of the department, in fact, often depends on what the legis- 
lature .thinks of the secretary or commissioner of education or the superin- 
tendent of public instruction, as the chief may be called. One legislator from 
an Eastern state described, the feeling among his cdleaguel that there was 
too much bureaucracy at both the state and regional levels; but the primary 
factor was that "the commissioner had lost a great deal of credibility with 
many legislators. " Relationships change as chief state school officers come 
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and go. In a Midwestern state, the department formerly had exercised a , 
degree of leadership. Then, with the election of a weak superintendent, the 
relationship changed dramatically. With the head almost held in contempt by 
the legislature, the department ceased providing any direction for the state, 
illustrative also is the change that occurred in departmental leadership in 

• another Midwestern state. Former superintendents, according to one legis- 
lator, "liked to hold their cards real close and didn't like to share information 
with the general assembly." The legislature was not happy about that. But 
in recent years, he continued, "since we've gotten a new superintendent, the 
department has worked much better with the legislature." 

Even when legislator perceptions of top department personnel are generally 
positive, legislator views of the educational bureaucracy usually are skeptical 
at best and highly critical at worst. One of their biggest complaints is that 
the bureaucracy is too large. On occasion, as in the case of Missouri, the 
department is described as "professional" and well-run." Mdre frequently 
it is described in negative terms: 

• WcJook at them with a jaundiced eye, and they look at us with a 
jaundiced eye too. 

• The^departmeijf is overstaffed, dull, mediocre, and it doesn't provide 
any Jeadership. 

• The department is staffed by incompetents — people who couldn't make 
it inJhe field and retired to the state department of education-to finish 

• out their careers. 

• You get lot of jargon and a lot of fuzzy thinking. I don't find that 
people go to the department for assistance very often. 

Those comments are from members in Southern and New England states, but 
they are fairly typical of the legislatures that "regard the department with 
varying degrees of dislike.** Even wherf supportive of educational interests, 
as in Pennsylvania, "the legislature is very willing to stick it to the depart- 
ment." - 

, Although legislators typically express suspicion of the state department of 
education, they rely heavily on it for information and other assistance. Just ' 
how much of a role information from the department plays in the legislature 
of each of 30 states* is suggested in Table 19. In thirteen of the states de- 
partment information is considered to be most useful and in another thirteen 
it is regarded as somewhat useful. Only in four — South Carolina, Montana, 
Nebraska, and California — is information from the state department of edu- 
cation used'only minimally. , 

• It js apparent that, with the few exceptions already noted, legislators and 
their staffyiq, rely on the department for daia, including statistical and other 
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Table 1* Linkage of Legislative Education Leadership Structures with 
Departments of Education 



Usefulness 
of information* 



Importance of Contact** 
Most important Somewhat Important Less Important 



Most useful 



Somewhat useful 



Leu useful 



Connecticut 
New York 
.North Carolina 
Pennsylvania 
Colorado 
South Dakota 
New Jersey 

Utah 

Maryland 

Nevada 

Oklahoma 

Illinois 

Arizona 



Idaho 

Texas 

Virginia 

Wyoming 

Iowa 

Florida 



Arkansas 
Tennessee 
New Mexico 
Indiana 

New Hampshire 

Oregon 

Vermont 

South Carolina 

Montana 

Nebraska 

r California 



♦ Based on an index in which legislator education leader responses of "very useful" and 
"very important*' are scored two points, those of "somewhat useful" and "somewhat impor- 
tant" are scored one point, and "not useful" and "not important" are scored no points. In 
^ terms of information and contact respectively, states where responses average 1.5 to 2.0 points 
•re categorized as "most useful" and "most important," 1.0 to 1.4 as "somewhat useful" and 
"somewhat important," and under 1.0 as "less useful" and "less important." 



types of information. Perhaps an extreme instance of such reliance is de- 
scribed by a top official of the department of education in an Eastern state. 
In his view, the legislature counts heavily on the department for computerized 
information on school enrollments and the distribution of funds. "We are the 
only ones with all the information/* he points out. Others have bits and 
pieces, but when it comes to a major issue, such as the fight over school 
finance, "it was our agency they were calling eveiy five or ten minutes, 
saying, 'Can you change this, do a printout, and have it ready in an hour?*** 
Another legislator, from a state where the legislature is fairly critical of 
departmental leadership, mentioned that as far as information and figures 
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were concerned, "there is a pretty good relationship." The legislature got 
what it wanted and could rely pretty much on what it got. 

However, legislative reliance on die^partment for information is not the 
same as legislative dependence; and our study results may overstate the leg- 
islative-departmental affinity. Even~though they obtain most of their data 
from the department, which after all collects and stores it, legislatures today 
have the capacity to do their own analysis and reach their own conclusions. 
Or else they are in the "process of developing such capacity. In one Mid- 
.wSitern state the legislature formerly depended on the department completely. 
It had tfct experts and the numbers. The legislature now has its own staff, 
and in the words of the chairman of the house education committee, "We 
understand how to work those doggoned computers. M Relationships between 
the legislature an4 the departfltelft have since improved, because: 

We kind of edged them out of the game in a way. We can keep up with them, 
^rSalch wits with them. It isn't that we trust them so much more. It's just that 
we don't have to depend on them so much. — 

Trust is no longer as necessary, as it usqjd to be. Legislatures can check on 
the data supplied to them and can substitute their own interpretations, and 
conclusions for those of the department of education. In a state in the Rocky 
Mountain region, for instancy, although legislators still get their raw, data 
from the department, the legislative staff "looks over their shoulders, reviews 
their figures, and keeps them honest. " 

In most places the legislature, through its staff, now can tell the department 
just what -statistical information it wants and in approximately what form. 
Florida's legislature recently lived through a love affair with* management 
information systems. It kept demanding more and , more data from the' de- 
partment, developed its own analytical expertise, and did not allow anyone's 
control of information to interfere with its 'access to the larger education 
community. This new type of relationship operates most effectively when 
school finance is under discussion. An Oregon legislator praised the depart- 
ment for its technical expertise and responsiveness to legislative demands, 
claiming that "we have been able to get, within a day^or so, complete 
computer printouts which show the effect of just about any proposal on every 
school district in Oregon." 4 The situation is similar in Wisconsin where the 
department of public instruction now is occupied- doing computer runs for the 
legislature (and forThe governor), whereas formerly it ran the computer for 
itself only. 

A few legislatures go even further than requesting specific information in 
a designated form and using it for their own", rather than for departmental, 
purposes. In some places the legislature, usually through the staff of a fiscal 
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agency or special committee, has the capacity to tap directly into the de- 
partment's data bank. This is true in Michigan, Ohicx^nd Wisconsin to 
varying extents. Probably more has been accomplishedAlong these lines in 
California than anywhere else. Here a school finance simulation was devel- 
oped collaboratively by the departments of education and finance and by the 
legislature. An arrangement was worked out to agree upon and share a com- 
mon date base, which would be able to provide outputs considered credible 
by the various parties. 5 

Legislative contact with the state department of education is just as salient 
as is legislative use of departmental information. In fact, it may be somewhat 
more salient, as is suggested in Table 19. In nineteen of the 30 states, contact 
9 is regarded by legislators as most important and in the remaining eleven it 
is regarded as at least somewhat important. Nowhere is it felt to be less 
important. , 

Contact between the department and the education leaders in the legislature 
is almost unavoidable. The flow of information encourages it. The processing 
of legislation and the budget require it. Not only are there matters of major 
legislation— revising a school finarfce formula, modifying a billingual edu- • 
cation program, or consolidating districts— that arise occasionally, but there 
are also the minor matters that constantly crop up. Contact is necessary- 
because of so-called "housekeeping" legislation— the many bills sponsored 
by the department involving technical questions dealing with federal man- 
dates, regulatory practices, state aid payments, reporting requirements, and 
the like. 

Because contact is both necessary and important does not mean that the 
legislature is dominated 1 by or heavily under the influence of the educational 
professionals. In a few instances that may be so. New Hampshire's state 
department lines up sponsors for legislation, testifies on it before the com- 
mittees, and shepherds it across the floor. Many of the bills that members 
sponsor are ones the department wants. In the majority of cases, however, 
legislators regard the department warily. This is the predominant orientation, 
despite the fact that in several places (Pennsylvania and New Jersey are 
among them) the person handling liaison with the legislature for the depart- 
ment fofnierly worked on' the staff of the legislature itself. Legislators ast 
suspicious of a large bureaucracy and fearful of being taken in. The effective 
legislative education leader, however, will hot be taken advantage of, at least 
not often. Even in a New England state where the department is.in comjnandj 
the chairman of the education committee insists on an independent role. He 
relates: 

Last year I happened to be over on the senate side to watch a couple of bills. 
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The commissioner of education offered an amendments one of my bills. It 
angered the tall out of me. He apologized and said it wouldn't happen again. 
They don't get caught at it twice. \ 

Few state departments of education can put much over on the legislature 
anymore. Even where they are strong, departments must pursue relationships 
with the legislature as if between equals. 

ORGANIZATIONAL INYOLVEMENT 

Legislators and their staffs (if staffing existed in a particular state at the 
time) used to keep within their own boundaries, having little interaction with 
counterparts from elsewhere and little to do with national organizations. They 
stayed at home and went about their business. In the past decade, however r 
opportunities for legislators and staff from across the nation to meet with one 
another and discuss common issues have been, expanding. Today a variety 
of agencies and organizations seek to attract their attention and their partic- 
ipation. 

Efforts have been made to reach out to legislators and staff by those or- 
ganizations in which* their states have membership. The National Conference 
of State Legislatures (NCSL) includes all of the SO states, and is the principal 
general-purpose membership organization of legislators and their staffs. The 
Council of State Governments (CSG), which includes regional groupings irf 
the East, South, Midwest, and West, is another general-purpose organization 
including not only legislators but other state officials too. The Education 
Commission of the States (ECS) is a national compact, which includes 48 of 
the states and focuses on education policy. At the present time, ECS, jointly 
with NCSL, is running a program of seminars, titled Advanced Leadership 
Program Services (ALPS) and involving about 100 legislators who are influ- 
ential in education. ^ 

Federal agencies — specifically the U.S. Department of Education (ED) and 
its National Institute of Education (NIE) — have attempted to communicate 
research findings to state legislatures, and in particular to their education 
staffs. The Institute for Educational Leadership,, which is based in the nation's* 
capital* also has been making an effort with legislators* and staff in the field 
of education. Hirough its 'The Associates Program" (TAP) in 33 states, the 
Institute conducts a series of seminars and builds networks of education 
leadership, which include legislators, legislative staff, state board members, 
commissioners, and so forth. 

Finally there are the professional associations — such as the American Ed- 
ucational Research Association (AJBRA), the American Education Finance 
Association (AEFA), and the American Society for Public Administration 
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Table 20: Involvement in National Organizations 



A. Infonnatkm 



Sources of Information 



Percentages Who Find Information 
Very Useful 
Legislators Start ert 



U.S. Office of Education" 
National Institute ,of Education** 
Education Commission of the States 
National Conference of State Legislatures 



3 
5 
31 



2 
2 
12 
11 



B. Participation 



/ Organizations in Which Involved 



Percentages Who Participated 

Somewhat or a Lot 
Legislators ' * Staffers 



National Conference of State Legislatures 


65 . 


. 37 


Education Commission of the States , 


> * 50 


25 


The Associates Program of Institute foe Educational 






Leadership 


23 


13 


Council of State Governments ^ 


48 


27 


American Educational Research Association 




5 


American ^Education Finance Association 0 




9 


American Society for Public Artninistration 




9 



* — indicates item was not listed for question. 
♦* Now incorporated in the U.S. Department of Education. 



r 



* * 

(ASPA)^- which 0 tiy to remit legislative staffers (but usually not legislators , 
themselves) to their ranks. * 9 

In our study of state legislative education leaders, we panted to see just 
how involved legislators and staff were in organizations that extended beyond 
their own states. How useful did they find information from several national 
sources and how much did they participate in a number of national organi- 
zations? The results of this inquiry are reported in Table 20. 

As far as information. is concerned,, very few legislat&rs or staff find the 
, work of % the former Office of Education or NIE to be very useful (and over 
half belieye it to be not useful at all). The Education Department is too new 
to have a track record ofjts o^n. Not many staffers, moreover, regard the 
work of ECS or NCSL to be very useful in their legislative work on education. 
But legislators tend to be far more positive with respect to the information 
provided by ECS; nearly one-third of them believe the Commission's work 
in the field of education is^ery.usefiil to them/ 
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As far as participation is concerned, there is at least some involvement in. 
a few of the organizations by large proportions of the legislators and more 
moderate proportions of th& staff. As might be expected, NCSL leads in 
terms of both legislators and staff, with almost two-thifds of the former* and 
over ope-third of the latter participating either somewhat or a lot. This is not 
to say that involvement by tljese education leaders in NCSL related specifi- 
cally, to education; it undoubtedly covers a broader area. As the general- 
purpose association, CSG gets somewhat lesser participation—from half the 
legislators and one-quarter of the staff. £CS, which is concerned exclusively 
with education, attracts the same proportions as -does CSG. This is not sur- 
prising, since one out of five of the 285 legislator education leaders are also 
commissioners for their states in ECS (and a number have attended one of 
the ALPS conferences). The* Associates Program involves one- quarter of the 
legislators and about half as many staff. The professional associations, 
whether educational or administrative in nature, appeal to only a few staffers 
at all. 

It is interesting that with regard to .organizational involvement outside the 
state, just as with regard to information and contact within the state, legis- 
lators ^nd staffs^differ significantly. Although it might be anticipated that 
professionals would b£ more cosmopolitan and politicians more parochial in 
their relationships, the orierftations would appear to be reversed. The con- 
ventional view is that^taff is the channel tp the outside world for most 
legislators. This is by no means so. Legislators participate substantially more 
than do staff. No doubt, this is largely because legislators have greater op- 
portunity to travel at stale cost to national conferences.and^jneetings. Op- 
portunities for 'staff, except for agency directors and peiliaps their deputies* ' 
are limited. But beyond this, legislators are conditioned to life with multiple 
sources of information, widely varied contacts, and numerous organizational 
involvements. Staff, by contrast, is more comfortable in a rather circum- 
scribed setting, doing research and analysis, and narrowing in rather than 
reaching out. In education, as in other domains, the linkages of legislators 
and staff are not the same. • ' .* 

CHAPTER 5 NOTES 

1. The wording of these items on the staff questionnaire, which was devel- 
oped before the legislator questionnaire, differed £ligfrtly, as did the list- 
ings of organizations and individuals. 

2. JAlan Aufderheide, "EduSational Interest Groups <he State Legisla- 
ture," in Roald I\ Campbell and Tim L. Mazzoni, Jr. (eds.), State Policy 
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Making for the Public Schools (Berkeley, California: McCutchan, 1976), 
pp. 205-210. ' ' * 

3. Ibid., p. 215. ; 40 

4. Quoted in Douglas Mitchell, *S<?ria/ Science Impact on Legislative Deci- 
sion Making (Grant No. N1E -G-76-0104, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, 1979), p. 238. 

5. Fpr a fascinating account of the political and technological issues in the 
management of data, see Peter G. W. Keen, 'The California School 
Rnant& Simulation: A Case Study of Effective Implementation," Re- 
search Paper No. 467 (Stanford: Graduate School of Business, Stanford 

' University, January 1978). 



Chapter ^ 



What They Do 



The functions that legislative education leadership performs are not unlike 
those performed by leadership in other policy domains or those performed 
by the legislature as an institution. Legislatures, as political institutions, en- 
gage in a number of functions, but four are most relevant for our purposes. 

d First is the development and processing of legislation , which is the business 
upon which legislatures and legislators spend a good deal of their time and 
energy. They introduce bills, deliberate on them in committee, possibly con- 
sider them in caucus, and move them on the floor. And they dQjnurfi of this 
in both the senate and the house. Policies and programs are imjttted and 
modified (but rarely abolished) through what is known as the^awmaking 
process/ 1 - % > 

Second is review of the executive budget, whether on an annual basis as 

° in most states or * biennial basis as in some, and the appropriation of funds 
by meads other than the regular budget process. Legislative participation in 

-the allocation of fiscal resources has become critical of late. 

Third is oversight of ongoing state programs and the operations of exec- 
utive, agencies. Included here are several kinds of oversight activities, but 
especially performance auditing, program review, and evaluation. r 
Fourth is constituent service i which usually involves legislative interven- 
tion with administrative agencies on behalf ofmdividuals and groups back 
jiontt who are encountering problems, 

THE PERFORMANCE OF LEGISLATORS 

The percentages of legislators who spend a lot of their time on each of the 
functions during the session and the interim are reported in Table 21. Also 
shown in the table is the time spent specifically by legislators who are mem- 
bers of both education and appropriations committees, of the education com- 
mittee, of die appropriations committee, or who are in top leadership posi- 
tions. " - • ■ 
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Table 21: Functional Performance of Legislative Education Leaders 



Period and Position 



Policy 



Percentages Spending A Lot of Time 



Session 

Education and Appropriations 

(N»83) 
Education (N=84) 
Appropriations (N=38) 
Top Lcadershjjp (N«43) 

Total (N=285) 
Interim 

Education and Appropriations 

(N=*83) 
Education (N=84) 
Appropriations (N=38) 
Top Leadership (N=43) 

Total (N«285) 



Budget 
Review 



Constituent 



5? 


89 


26 




31 


76 




24 




39 


26 


90 


33 




36 


47 


80 


19 




35 


56 


~67 


25 




33 


36 


39 


27 




41 


31 


12 


24 




45 


9 


58 


34 




36 


22 




27 




28 


28 


32 


' 26 




38 



Policy making, as would be expected, is a function on which much of the 
time of many of the legislator education leaders is devoted while the legis- 
lative session is in progress. The development and processing of legislation 
covers a broad terrain/ Nearly everywhere it encompasses what we have 
referred to as housekeeping bills, which are requested by the -department of 
education or by a local school district. It also encompasses major legislation, 
^iL^ which establishes new pdfcs or programs or reorients older 
ones in significant ways. During the decade of the Seventies many legislatures 
took orrpoUcy-making tasks in the fields of education that they had not taken 
on before. They have been quite active as far as policy making is concerned. 

This is in part a consequence of pressures from outside. The courts, for 
example, called into question funding,systems in a number of states; and in 
response legislatures were forced to revise their prior policies. 1 Then, of 
course, there are the needs and demands of various "power-blocs," as de- 
scribed by a legislator from a Western state: 

It might be that a teachers group, in complaining about the dismissal processes 
being used by school boards, goes to some legislator who will come up with 
a bill on that subject. It might be that an agency of government, such as the 
state department of education, would ask me if I would carry some bills to 
extend the life of a particular project. 
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Legislators themselves initiate policy, often without much prodding from 
anyone else. 2 They want Jo use the law to remedy problems of which they 
are aware. The Western state legislator quoted above comments on the role 
played by individual colleagues: 

a former high school teacher, was very interested in diplomas and - 



that they should be meaningful. So our minimum standards laws came out 
of his personal interests .... p 

Florida's legislature illustrates the strong role in policy making that has 
been played- by legislatures in recent years. The major landmarks in educa- 
tional policy leadership in Florida were as follows*. In 1972 the legislature 
developed a general revision of the school code, giving the local level greater 
control. The next year it developed a school finance program, in which it 
devised an equalization plan within and among districts, established a man- 
agement scheme, and decided to.give greater weightings to elementary rather 
than secondary education. The following year collective bargaining and ad- 
ministrative procedures were addressed. Then, in 1975, early childhood and 
basic skills were the thrust. One year later the accountability act of 1976 was 
passed. The next year a compensatory education act was developed to follow 
through on the accountability statute and to provide special help for children 
who were deficient in basic, skills. Other legislatures have operated in similar 
fashion — taking on one major polig^or prograrSjeach year. South Carolina, 
for instance, passed an educational finance act in 1977, a basic skills as- 
sessment act in 1978, a teacher evaluation and certification bill iri 1979, and 
then it turned its efforts to the revamping of the higher educational system. 

>By the end of the decade, however* the policy-making machinery seemed 
to be slowing down in most places. Administrative agencies became over- 
whelmed with problems of implementation— formulating guidelines, getting 
programs underway, and setting up monitoring systems in order to report on 
progress to the legislature. To many administrators an overload of legislation 
had developed. State departments of Education tried, therefore, to deflect 
legislative initiatives. A top official in a New England state details how his 
department did so: 

They wanted to pass the legislation a .couple of years ago on creating these 
basic skills programs that a lot of the other.states did.. We told thenTwe didn 't 
think it was a good idea to go the legislative routeand that we were moving 
on bur, own, if they would give us some time. And maybe we could put 
together something that would make more sense anabe more flexible than 
writing it into statute .... After about eighteen months we ended up with 
a policy on basic skills improvement, which will go into effect in September. 
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It was- supported by every single education constituency in this state, including 
the teachers association. Now, well go back to the legislators and say, 'this 
• #i is what we are going to put in place, and here's who is in favopof it. ' The 
superintendents support it, the school committees support it, teachers support 
it, and the principals support it. 

, » ^* '*» 

Legislator education leaders are also becoming more concerned with the 
expanded legislative role In policy making^One such individuals a party 
leader In another New England state, expressed His View of the situation: 

I 

The old expression, ^business of Jegislators is to legislate/ frightens me 
some, because what the system needs most is a period of tranquility to recover, 
from all'the legislating. And every two years when the legislature comes in, 
there is more turbulence and mcjre redirection— more of exactly ,what U is that 
the educational system doesn't need. ° J\ 

In his own state things are changing— retrenchm&t appears to be° setting in. 
At the last session there were only twelve seriou§ bills to mandate new 
programs. But there were also nine other bills to eliminate already mandated 
programs. None of the twelve or of the nine passed, however. Even the 
Florida legislature was winding down, turning from elementary and second- 
ary education to some restructuring of higher education. Florida's immediate 
future would seem to be one of consolidation, with legislative "tinkering" 
at the margins, father than innovation at the core of education policy. 

oDespite thfe latest reactions? legislator education lenders still devote a large*" 
amount of time to the policy-making function. As is shown in Table 21, of 
the total group Sfrfercent sp&id a lot of time on developing and .processing - 
legislation during the session, while only half that many— 28 percent— do, 
likewise during the interim. Policy making, as can be seen by the data, is 
mainly the business of legislators who are'members of Education committees. 
During the session 76 percent and during the interim 31 percent of them put, 
itf a lot of time on education legislation. Of those^on both education and 
appropriations committees, fewer during the session and slightly more during 
the interiflT'Spend this kind of time at policy making in educatidn. By contrast,. 
Telatively few of those who are only on appropriations jomrhittees devote a 
lot of time to policy making as compared to other legislative functions in tbe 
education field. * 

In terms of the allocation of time by legislator education leaders, the single 
most important function they perform is reviewing the* budget and making 
appropriations. We have already noted thejmportance of fiscal issues, par- 
ticularly in Chapter 4, so if is understandable that this function receives a - 
large part of legislator effort. # 
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Some of the attention here involves formulas for elementary and secondary 
schools. In many states now the .formula ,provis)ons are strictly legislative 
^ initiatives, "literally dreamed up by legislators," according to a member 
t from the Midwest. Some of it has to do with the budget process per se 
particularly with regard to postsecondary institutions which in a numbUof 
places are now being squeezed. Because of pressures for fiscal containment" 
v and because of enrollment declines, 'legislature's have begun to cut budgets^ 
whether lump sum or line item— for higher education. 

to a few instances legislative attention goes beyond the actual appropriation 
of funds, even to the way they are being .expended. Ohio is* case where the 
• legislature's state controlling board has the authority to release all appropri- 
' ated fan/Is before^they can be spent. Once a month the board'will release the 
school finance formula payments for locai'districts, including-federal monies 
. In doing this, the board, on behalf of the legislature, exercises further ap- 
Fopnations authority. In essence, its posture is: '/Although we have no 
power to amend this, we are 1 telling you that unless you amend it in such and 
. such a way, we are not approving it." Such a posture, as anyone might 
. t imagine, usually gets results. . " ' 

Most recently legislatures* have been making efforts to control federal 
funds, which overall constitute from 20 to 30 percent of most State budgets 
. ^ey have not made very mu<$ Jjeadway, but they 'are becoming insistent. 
" ' hav(fsorite s ay m to appropriation of monies from Washington 3 
Take Missouri, for example. The legislature here exerts a fairly high degree 
of control through a "federal grant program fuiid," "and has turned down 

' / £ w"^ f °- r laW enforcement and .social welfare programs. According 
to one Missouri legislator: "We ask, 'what will it cost She state andTft 
^orth it?' As soon as we know it's not WSrthU, we are not going to start 
it. That is Missouri's philosophy, and it has beguxto have effect generally 
but only a minute effect in the domain of education/ *• * , 

The California legislature moved in 1980 to reappVopriate-'federal education 
funds; butein most places, whatever the talk, legislature&xert little control 
over federal funds fot schools! Federal education programs, in the words of 
a legislator from the Rocky Mountain region, are "pretty much left alone." 
Or, as an Eastern state legislator put it, ' 'We just take the money for whaiever 
the federal purposes. " Legislatures, as a matter of fact, are not very familiar 
at all.with the types ^nd amounts of money coming into the state for edu-° ' 
cational purposes. "The mprubers'on'jhe education committee,'; a close - 

' 6b ' erver ™ a New En ^ d st afe commented, "could not tell you within 
millions of dollars how much Title I money we get in this state." * ' 

v , of le «islative involvement is attributable to several factors. First 

fedend r OIK ? is . a relative small share of the total going into education . 
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. * * 
(unlike the proportion of transportation money that com^s from the federal 
government), and thus is of less concern to legislators. Second, most federal 
.) money goes. to local districts with little or no state discretion. Legislators do 

'J not feel they can intervene very much in sucfc arrangements. •Third, with the 

exception of places like Wyoming, legislatures are careful not to jeopardize 
the flow ofiederal funds into their states; they are reluctant to throw a monkey 
wrench into the pn^ss. Although there is always discussion about reappro- , 
priating monies, not that much actually takes place; and what does take place 
has m^de little difference— at least up until now. "It's hard enough to get 
ik[fe.dera* money] ft the first place; &en to Jiave it reappropriated just slpws 
down the process and it becomes almost useless." That is how a Southern 
* legislator characterized his own position and that of other friends of education 
in his state. s 

Whether federal funds are much involved or not, the budget and appro- 
priations process during the session whe^e 67 percent of the legislator 
education leaders expend much of their energy. That includes Jiearly all of 
those on the appropriations committee, as well as four out of fiVe of those 
v " in top leadership. About twice as many of these legislators spend a lot of 
time on budget review as spend it on policy making. Only in the case of 
f • * education committees are members likely to spend less sessional time on 
budget review than on policy making. The interim is different. Budget and 
' appropriations play a lesser role. Only one-thiiyi of all these legislators — but • 
two-fifthS of those fcn both education and appropriations and three-fifths of 
those only on appropriations — put in a lot of time on this function when the 
legislature is not in session. 

Until the 1970s legislative oversight had been ignored in most states. Re- 
cently, however, legislatures Acknowledged their responsibility for the, func- 
tion, began to develop the capacity to engage in oversight, started to work 
- at the job, and even hacj some noteworthy effects. There is no single type of 
legislative oversight, but rather several varieties^ all of which relate to a 
review of the activities of executive agencies an^Jf the policies and programs 
they administer. One type is relatively inadvertent. It accompanies other 
legislative business, such as handlin^constituent complaints, and is pursued 
with other aims in mind. Another type focuses on administrative rules and* 
regulations, another on executive agencies, and still another on ongoing pol- 
icies or programs. Whatever the particular type, legislatures have been in- 
creasing their activity of late. 

. A considerable amount of oversight is performed in the field of education. 
Much of it, however, is done by special commissions charged with general 
performance-auditing and program-review responsibilities, and not by edu- 
cation committees ax by those designated education leaders/ 1 One analysis 
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of legislative oversight staff agencies in 16 states concentrated on~288 audit- 
evaluation studies conducted from 1971 through 1976.. It found that 20 per- 
$ent of them dealt with education, whereas 28 percent were on health, welfare 
and transportation. 5 The Califprpia legislature has been a leader in this field. 
With eight categorical programs stated for termination and renewal in 1981- 
82, legislative staff is engaged in systematic evaluation, either on its own or 
with outside consulting firms. For the most part, howbver, there is not much 
systematic oversight of educational policies and programs done in most states. 
Yet, oversight gets done in a less than systematic mariner, at least according 
to what legislator education leaders have to report. 

.According to them, they engage in oversight in their capacities as individ- 
ual education leaders. If something seems to be amiss, a legislator education 
leader will just walk over to the state department of education ands^y, "What 
the hell is going on?" A chairman K of an education or appropriations com- 
mittee usually can get the department's attention when something appears to 
be going wrong. One chairman, from an Eastern state, would try to have the 
department deal with any problems administratively: "My attitude," he said, 
"is to give them the chance to do the right thing." If that did not work, he 
would-take the legislative route— with hearings and perhaps legislation. In 
one instance this particular chairman discovered that the department, was 
permitting credit to be given for correspondence courses in water polo, golf, 
and wrestling. "Water poltfby mail," he remarked waggishly, "must have 
come in a very soggy envelope. " Moreover, he continued in the same vein, 
'''Can you visualize wrestling by mail? You need a pretty long reach." The' 
chairman only had to schedule a hearing to get a change in department of 
education pojicy. . " 

Hearings are pne of 4he common oversight mechanisms in education. In 
one Eastern state, for example, the legislature does not.teke oversight very 
seriously, except when the education committee froit) die to tune' calls in 
representatives of the department "to give ys a review of what their programs 
are, what they are doing, "and how*the programs are operating." In still 
another state in the East, the elation committee had a series of hearings 
around the state, going ii^Ojewnmifnities and meeting with educators, par- 
ents, and students in opdeftb find out how programs were working.. A few 
years ago, the comjmtee on education of the Florida house had gone even 
further, monitarkig education policies and pfograms through visits and in- 
terviews in ten (of thSfej) school flistricts of the state. A staffer in a Western 
state pointed out that the interim hearings on bilingual education that had 
been heId*for the last few years were a major fptm of o^fersight: "We would 
look into what's going on out there, what's working well, and what.^r 
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frequently the money committees and fiscal staffs will engage in oversight 
as part of what they do, visiting institutions and facilities for which they have 
appropriated funds. According to a leader in the Midwest, the legislature 
conducts far more oversight of this nature in postsecondary thag in elementary 
and secondary education. "We are assuming/* he indicated, "that the local 
board is watching that local school pretty good/ 1 The process is not very 
different in Ohio, where the state controlling board plays a similar oversight 
role. Listening to an agency request its monthly allotment of funds, a member 
might very well get his interest aroused- and say: "Hey, wait a minute, let's 
take a look at Jus; let's put this thing on hold. You gu^s come back to us 
with more herniation/ 1 This happens frequently, although not in an orga- 
nized or for/nal way. v * # 

Except for ad hoc and spasmodic efforts like these, most standing com- 
mittees with jurisdication over education do little by way of oversight. Pro- 
gram reviews or evaluations rarely get done. A legislator from one of the 
states of the South describes the difficulty that oversight normally encounters. 
According to her, "in terms of spending time to develop a real working 
'knowledge of a program, I think the effort has just not been put in." It is 
rare, she continues, that the education committee of either the senate or the 
house tackles a major program area such as education and tries to get a handle 
on it. "You/ffiight see a legislative study committee created to look at a. 
pft&l feip," she concluded, "but after a month or two they get weary of* 
hearing aboSsil/* Education committees, in a few places and on occasion, 
do take on sustainSd^yersight tasks; but this is the exception, by no means 
the rule. 

Otherwise, it is up to specially"c3IT3tituted legislative groups and .their 
staffsv-either the audityevaluation committees and commissions mentioned 
above or separate education oversight commkt^te. One of the Midwestern 
states five years ago established an education review committee, which a 
legislator refers to as "a happy accident." It was created for narrower rea- 
sons, but since has become an oversight committee that examines just how 
the schqol finance formula is actually operating. By contrast, an educational 
oversight committee was established only a few years later in a state in the 
East, but thus far has hadMittle impact. Most recently, however, the chairman 
has been leading the committee in a philospphical and fundamental explo- 
ration of "what our education policy has been and where we ought to go m 
the future." Thatps oversight of the most general sort & 1 

Hpwever it is defined or perceived, the fact is that not very many legislator 
education leaders spend, a great deal of time on oversight. Top leaders are 
least likely to do so during the session, while appropriations committee mem- 
bers are most likely. But only one out of four of the total number of.legislator? 
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spends .a lot of sessional time on the oversight^ function. Even though the 
interim normally is tile period when most oversight activity takes place tlr 
allocation oMegislator effort is almost exactly the* same; only one out of foe 

, on education, education and appropriations,, or in top leadership and one out 
of three on appropriations* only, spend a lot of time in this manner. 

Constituent service is the final function being considered here. Although 
such work covers the broadest area, we. asked specifically about educational 
issues and problems that involved legislators in the service function. The 
education leaders considered here naturally intervene on behalf of their own 
constituents who need information or help; and, because of their positions in 
the legislature, they handle problems of a similar sort for constituents of their 
colleagues. This function occupies less effort during the session, when mem- 
bers are bdsy processing legislation, and appropriating funds. Even -so, one 
out of three of the legislators puts in a lot of time on service activity, with 
a somewhat higher proportion of education comi^BiMnembers putting in 

.substantial time oh this. During the interim, however, constituent service 
recdves more time tHan does any of the other functions ] Nearly two out of 

.three spend a lot of their time between sessions engaged in*such activity, 
with members of^bducation committees somewhat more likely than others to 
be making an effort here. 

Table 22: Functional Priorities of State Legislative Education Leadership— 
Session 

* 

Concentration of Time on Policy Making or Budget Review' 
Priority by Legislator Education Leaders during Session ' 



Policy Making Illinois » New Hampshire 

.Pennsylvania Colorado 

\ * , California Wyoming 

Connecticut . ^ Oregon 

Nevada Maryland 

\ Arizona 

Budget Review New York Utah 

Florida New Jersey 

Indiana South Carolina 

' . " Iowa t Arkansas * 

Texas Montana . - 

h Tennessee , " Vermont 

W Virginia 

Both about the same Oklahoma - Nebraska 

South Carolina New Mexico 
1 . P North Carolina 

* * S , Idaho 
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\^ While it is not possible to be definitive about the functional performance 
of specific Iegislatujss^some constde.ration of how each of 30 performs policy 
making, budget^ievv&nd oversight is appropriate. On thebasisrof the time 
commitments of individual legislators we can see whether each state allocates 
more legislative education leadership effort to one function or to another. 

In Table 22, which depicts functional. priorities during the session, a com- 
pardon is made between states that concentrate on policy making and those 
that concentrate on budget review. Eleven legislatures seem to., devote some- 
^ what more time to the policy-making function, while thirteen devote some- 
what more to the budget-review function. The other six allocate about the 
same amount to each function. In Table 23, which depicts functional priorities 
during the interim, a comparison is made between states that concentrate on 
policy making and those that concentrate on oversight. Seventeen legislatures 

* focus more on policy making than oversight during the interim; eleven focus 

more on oversight; and the remaining two divide their efforts about equally. 
, All in all, six statfes— Arizprta, Colorado, Illinois, Oregon, Pennsylvania, and 
Wyoming — stressW policy-making function whether or not the legislature 
is in session, while^ another six— Florida, Iowa, New York, South Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Virginia— stress either budget review or oversight whatever 
-the time of year.- ♦ 



Table 23: Functional Priorities of State Legislative Education Leadership — 
Interim 




Priority 


Concentration of Time on Policy Making or Oversight 
by Legislative Education Readers during Interim 


Policy Making 
t 

\ 

♦ 


Nebraska 

Oklahoma 

Colorado . 

Illinois 

Texas 

Arizona 

Utah 

Pennsylvania 
Vermont 


• Indiana f 
Oregon 
New Jersey 
South Dakota • 
Arkansas 
. Wyoming 
New Mexico J% 
North Carolina 


Oversight 

/ • 

V 


Florida 
Connecticut 
. New York 
California 
New Hampshire 
Tennessee 


^ Maryland 
Iowa ( 
Idaho ^ 
, Virginia 

t ■ South Carolina \ 
*■ 


Both about the same 


v Montana ^ 


Nevada 


■* * 
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THE PERFORMANCE OF STAFF 



Legislative staffs in education' are involved in the sarrie functions as the 
members for whom they worjc. They, too, participate ih malyng policy ^in- 
reviewing the budget and appropriating funds,, in conducting oversight, and 
(to a minor extent) in constituent service. How they allocate their &ssional 
• and interim time is shown inTable 24. Included in the table is a comparison 
between those working in general legislative service agencies and for standing 
committees on education and those working in fiscal agencies and for appro- 
priations; finance, or ways and means committees. The former we categorize 

* as "policy staff," the latter as "fiscal staff." M 

Although in surveying legislator^ and staff we were interested in the same 
basic functions, for staff we differentiated between two aspects ofpolicy 
making. First is developing legislajf&n, the more creative role in formulating 
policies and programs, and second is processing legislation, which includes 
the more routine business of drafting, analyzing, and amending bills and the 
related nitty-gritty of the legislative process. During the session one-third of 
the staffs spend a lot oftheir time on developing legislation, but nearly a half 
; spend comparable timebn processing it, According to an individual from, a 
state in the West, more time may be devoted to processing,, "but the quality 

* time is spent on developing legislation." As would certainly be anticipated, 
it is the policytstaff, and not the fiscal staff, that is primarily involved in this 
function. 



Table 24: Functional Performance of Education Staffer^ 



- Percentages Spending A Great Deal of Time 



Period and 



Policy 
Making 



Budget 



Constituent 



.Type of Staff 


Developing 


Processing 


Review 


Oversight 


Service 


Session 












Policy (N=69) 


' 45 


64 


15 


2 


' * 7 


Fiscal (N=48) 


13 


- 29 


84 


1-3 


0 


total (N=147) 


32 


46 


40 


9 


3 


Interim 












Policy (N=69) 




26 * 


* 5 


28 


10 


Fiscal <N=48) 


21 


7 


33 


43 


3 


* > & ' 




4 


i 




Total (N= 147) 


41 




14 


33 


5 
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In the v^jew of staff, the legislative session is so chaotic that it is difficult 
> to categorize what one is doing. But some specific examples will illustrate 
the staff role in policy making. Take a typical session day of a staffer working 
fona higher education committee in a Southern state. He arrives to confront 
a stack of telephone messages, but Jjefore deaiing wi^i them he has to fashion 
agendas for the subcomiAittees that will be dealingWith bills of local interest 
to members. Then he is lobbied by senior citizens wfilTwouId like to be able 
to take free college courses, while he tries to attend to procedural matters 
that will allow several resolutions and minor bills to proceed and to draft 
some legislation for other members. Through all of this hfe must also begin 
work on a higher education governance plan, because one that was developed 
during/ the interim was rejected by the committee. He characterizes his day 
in 'the following terms: * - % 

It's like the guy ^vho used to be on the Ed Sullivan Show, who would have 
i the pfates on top of the sticks. He'd give one' stick a little shake, and go to 
the next one and.give that a shake, and then the next one, and so on. 

Only the details are different for an education committee staffer from a 
state in the East. Her committee meets at 10 a.m., so things have to be made 
ready beforehand. During the meeting, which she has to attend to carefully, 
lobbyists and reporters pop in and out of the room asking questions about 
what the committee is doing. After the meeting breaks up, legislators or their 
aides and members of the partisan staffs come into her office with diverse 
requests. In the'afternoon, when the session starts, she has to look/or several 
legislators on the floor to find out just what they wanted in the bills that they 
instructed her to <Jraft. All the whilCstie is watching out for potential problems 
for the st^e or particular districts, and is prepared to alert committee members 
to thefn. Both of these individuals cover just about everything, from devel- 
oping" policies to processing bills. 

The policy-making Wtivities of staffers shift markedly during the interim. 
The day-to-day pressures .are much less intense. As compared to a sesskw^ 
day, according to one individual, "on an interim day you have the luxury of 
thinkingjfcout tomorrow." Another staffer summed up: "When the legis- 
lature ^fsn't in session there is an opportunity to think, to ddfsome work, to 
catch up, to do the drafting and research that have to be done>" Restively 
lijtle processing of legislation"^es place, with only one ouf^T five staffers 
spending their time on this. By contrast, more emphasfs is placed on devel- 
oping policies and programs, with two our&f five spending their time on 
that. In the interim, as well as throughout the session, policy 6 making is 
mainly the business of the policy staff rather than that of the fiscal staff. 
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The function performed by fiscal staff is naturally that of budget review 
and approbations. Two out of five of the staff professionals dew>teinuch 
of ihei^fession time to this (as compa^d to two out of three of the legislator , 
Education leaders). The group includes 84 percent of the fiscal staffers and 
ojjly 15 percent of the policy staffers. A typical" day of the persons fofcusing 
on the budget and appropriations resembles in general terms that of the person 
feeding on bills. For example, a fiscal staffer in a Rocky Mountain state 
arrived at the office at 7r30 a.m., spends half an hour preparing for the 
committee meeting (including 15,minutes for briefing the chairman). After 
the committee meeting, which runs from 8 to 11, the next hour is spent 
"rcorganizihg everything that got disorganized in committee. The afternoon 
is spent answering requests from individual legislators and putting together 
and discussing\materiafe with the committee chairmap. When the legislature 
is not in session, ^however, little effort is deVbted.to budget and appropria- 
tions. Almost no\pblicy staffers and only one out of three fiscal staffers are 
very much occupied with this function then. 

Legislative oversight receives substantial staff attention during the interim. 
It is attended to mor^by staff than by legislators, and in particular by thpsfe 
who work<on fiscal matters.. By contrast, few staffers spend:irtaclrtnne iati 
oversight when the legislature is meeting. Then, the daily stacks of Sills and 
budget ahalyses command staff energies, forcing oversight to be put on a 
back burner. rv' ^ 

The final function, constituent service, is hardly attended to at all by' 
education staff. Very few fiscal peopfe and only one£Uf of ten policy staffers 
spend much of their time dh such matters. Apparency, when legislators need 
help on constituSft requests and casework that involve schools, they turn to 
their personal aides or to their caucus staffs rather than to the professionals 
who work in the field of education! > ' 

However their time is allotted apd however their work is distributed, ed- 
ucation staffers do make a difference in thefrlegislative process. They certainly 
feel that they do and are generally pleased vrtth the nature of their work and 
with their accomplishments. There is the learning and the satisfaction that 
derive from being able to influence p61icy. gducation staffers believe — and 
# properly so — that theyjfole Vim important one.° When asked in our survey 
what impact they thought staff work: had on legislative action. in the field of 
education'policy, 62 percent of them responded that it had considerable im- 
pacted 33 percent answered some impact. t)nly two percent indicated that 
staff work had little or no impact, and the rest simply didn't know or wouldn't 
say. 

• Staff influence in education is not the same everywhere. It varies struc- ' 
turally among the states. Data from our study can only he considered sugges- 
tive on this, point, since they are in response to a singlte question eliciting 
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attitudes r^ier than reports on conditions or behavior. BuUven on this basis, 
the *micture of staff influence merits conjecture. In eighteen of the 30 leg- 
islatures we have been able to analyze, staft appears to have a substantial 
impact. In another seven its impact is moderate and in the remaining four it 
is only slight. *, * 

Several factors — singly or in combination and varying among the states — 
probably account for the distribution of staff influence that we found. 
First is the type of issue. The more technical and complex education issues 
• in a specific, place at a particular time, tjie more likely staff will exert influ- 
ence. School finance is technical and Complex, policy issues less so. Thus, 
where finance is on the legislative agenda, staff is apt to be playing a critical 
role. The less salient the issue to constituents,* the more likely the staff will 
be filling the vacuum. Where the issues are emotional, partisan or contro- 
versial—^ are mandated sex education programs or collective bargaining 
. p provisions — the staff role is inclined to be minimal. 

Second is the number of education staff leaders in a state. Generally speak- 
ing, Jfte larger the number, the more influential they consider themselves to 
. be And probably the more influential they are. Of the eight^egislatures with 
between six and fourteen education staff leaders, six of them— California, 
Florida, Kansas, Texas, Washington, and Wisconsin— rank relatively high 
on staff impact,* while only Maryland and Ohio are in the. moderate-impact 
category. By contrast, of the seven states with only two staff leaders in 
education, five are in the medium- or lower-impact categoryand in only two 
is staff impact considered to be high. It would seem -that there is not only 
safety in numbers, but greater self-cpnfidence and influence as well. 
t . _ Third, of course, is the nature of the legislature and its membership. The 
developed legislatures with relatively professional, full-time jnembers, like 
California, employ l^ger staffs and rely heavily on them.HLegisIators in 
places like these are spread exceedingly thin, and delegate liberally;*) their 
staffs. In less developed legislatures staffs are small and fegislator jeliarice 
on them tends to j>e less. 

CHAPTER 6 NOTES 

1 . On the role of the courts in determining the agenda for policy making in 
education, see in particular Richard Lehrie, Quest for Justice (New York: 
Longman's, 1978). * ■ >, 

$ 2\ For a general account of legislator incentives to introduce and enact leg* 

islation, see Alan Rosenthal, Legislative Life (New York: Harper. and 
Row), Chapter 4. 
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3. See Winnefred M. Austermann, A Legislator's Guide to Oversight of 
^Federal Funds (Denver/ Coldrado: National Conference of State Legis- 
latures, June 1980). ^pg, 

45 See Alan Rosenthal, "Legislator Behavior and Legislative Oversight," 

legislative Studies Quarterly, 6 (February 1981), pp. 115-131. 
5. Ralph Craft, ^Products of Audit-Evaluation Work," in Richard E, 
♦Brown, editor, The Effectiveness of Legislative Program Review (New 
Brunswick, New Jersey: Transaction Boofc, 1979), pp. 46-49. 
-6. This section draws on Alan Rosenthal and SusanJFuhrman, "Legislative 
L Education Staffing in the States," Educational Evaluation and Policy 
Analysis, 3*( May-June 198 U forthcoming). 
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a legislator from New England was asked about the degree of 
xunflict over education issues in his state, he replied: 'There are some things 
^Tnat zip right through, but precious few of themT" Another legislator, a leader 
&om a Midwestern state, explained that:^"all issue^ start off witrT conflict, 
because if there was^a consensus they wtjild*bavt*been«s6ttled a hell of a 
Jong time ago." Not everytlung that finds its way to a, legislature involves 
dispute, but some of it surely does. At IeaSt sporadic conflict is only to be 
expected in the field ot education, as in most anything else. It need not b€ 
intense, widespread, or prolonged;* but it is likely to be there. It is the job of 
the legislature, and of its education leadership, to Jjandle it. That means 
managing, mediating, and occasionally resolving conflict among disputants — 
through the legislative processes of deliberation^ decision, and catharsis. 

There used to be little conflict in the domain of education, particularly in 
comparison to other policy doinains. A comparative analysis of issuesiirtre - 
states in the early 1960s found that educatkJh ranked low in conflict — whether 
partisan, factional, regional, or pressure,jgx)up ; Nor*lid it seem to have 
become, very conflict-ridden, even by the/early 1970s. ^One of the reasons 
j|ffor this was that the schoolmen, various educational apspcfation^, and citizen 
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^groups were able to coalesce and collaborate in support of public education. 
There Vvas not terribly much opposition, not nearly as much as there is at the 
present time. Not only do some groups today oppose education's interests, 
at least where taxes and expenditures are involved, but iiv-addition the old 
coalitions have broken up. 3 Former constituent groups havfe gons off in their 
owji directions, not always ablfj to reach agreement vfUhVne a&othehand 
occasionally fighting among themselves. ( \) \ -> \ 

The contemporary educational scene, except in & jfegdskods, bea£p ? only 
traces of its earlier unity. In the exceptional cases, sufiBni^tah, con$nsus d 4 
continues as the dominant mode. Because of tomratfrr^mbership hn the 
Mormon Church, the Utah legislature is fairly cohesive. If the church takes 
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a position on an educational issue, legislators generally will go along. Else- 
where there is conflict— and if not actual conflict, then the potential for 
conflict— over all kinds of things. Here, we shall briefly discuss conflict over 
issues, over resources, and over control. These are conflicts in which legis- 
lative education leadership in the states is seriously involved. 

WHAT THEY FIGHT OVER 

In any policy domain in which government is involved, certain values and 
certain interests are likely to prevail oyer others. Education policy is no 
different. There is competition over issues and between ideas and programs; 
and legislative education leadership endeavors to settle disputes so that every- 
- 4 one receives at least a small slice of the pie. * 

Even though the two parties throughout the nation are not at .odds on every 
issue, or even on mosftrf them, partisan division is as characteristic as aty 
other cleavage in American politics. Yet, there is relatively little conflict of 
a partisan nature over education. Take Pennsylvania, for example. In this, 
highly partisan legislature, where committees are staffed along partisan lines/ 
there is relatively little partisanship on education. That is because the interests 
of the party, qua party, are seldom affected by legislative 'decisions in the 
domain of education. And in the many places— especially in the South and 
West— where parties are-neither strong in the state nor salient in the legis- 
lature, partisan division on education is even more unlikely to occur. 

Frequently, there is fighting— but for political position rather than to ad- 
vance substantive interests. What happens is that the minority or "out" party 
/ makf s the majority or "in" party^ record in education the issue. The "outs" 
will take the side of the interest groups asking for more of this or of that. 
"It's very easy for a minority, whichever rrfinority it is," explained a leg- 
islator from the West, "to say there's not enough money being spent on 
education ai)d yell about having more. " Or as a member from a Midwestern 
state put it, "The minority party will want to spend, and the majority party 
, will have to make responsible decisions." Education in this respect is no 
different than ^pther policy domains. 

In those few places where the parties are relatively ideological in the state 
and cohesive in the legislature, differences will emerge. Sometimes the dif- 
ference il over money, with Democrats trying to allocate more money to 
education (and to government generally) than Republicans. Sometimes the 
difference is over particular programs /especially those that haVe ideological 
implications. Prayerjn the schools or legislation to mandate posting the Ten 
Conuhandments on classroom walls, are always'hot issues. State mandates 
for family life planning programs separate liberals from conservatives; and 
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insofar as the two, ideological, groupings coincide with the two political par- 
tita, they separate Democrats and Republicans in ih4 legislature'/ 
But in many states ideological issues do not cut along partisan lines. A 

* • , legislator from a two-party state in the West observed tljat, if sex education 

. is being proposed, "then all the conservatives are horrified that this is a plot ^ 
; to turn the world over to communism. " In his view, those who react fever- 
ishly might be in the Republican party, "but Ijdon't look upon thetft as being 
Republicans taking that standpoint as such as being conservative." A legis- 
lator from a predominantly one-party state in the South made a similar ob- 

. serVation. Here, opposition, to sex education and related legislation came 
from fundamentalist groups, who were also fighting ERA and abortion. These , 
groups were strong in rural areas, and consequently had the support of rural 
legislators, some of whom were Republicans anjd some Democrats. - , 

Other programmatic issues rarely divide legislatures along.partisan lines. 

ttjOn certain programs there is still apt to be a consensus. Vocational education 

~is an example. In many places voc ed is, as one* legislator termed it, "sac- 
rosanct.' 1 Even if a consensus Is absent, as is oft$n the situation when a 
legislature attempts to' define a basic "educational core," there may be no * 
real conflict. 9 * 

» * When conflict does occur, jone interest is pitted against another. Sometimes •* 
4ocal districts are thfe basic units in the competition, with different alliances 

1 forming depending on the particular issue. A^ described by an Arizona leg- 
islator: . ■ * * 

0 

« * 

When jt comes to school finance it's the 'haves' Versus the 'have nots' [but 
when it comes toj special education you won't find as feuch of the rich versus 
" *■ the jgoor. A lofof iftiepends on the educational philosophy of the district that 
' you represent. [For example) you^ll find that Mesa is very conservative when 
\\ comes 'to most educational fields Jmt when it comes to special education, 
they're into it. . . ♦ But when it comes to bilingual education ibdy won't have . 
a very high percentage of minorities ibere and so they 'haven '{ really gotten , 
into bilingual education that much. 4 . 

Other times the program itself shapes the interests in support c 6f it. Special 
education, or education for the handicapped, is $n intehsel&powerful special j 
interest—of professionals,, parents, and political representatives. It lays oiaim 
to resolirces that may be claimed by other categorical interest qr else wpuld a 
, .bemused for general programs. Conflict*, therf*, is bet^|eh*those with a,cate- 
gorical interest and JhosQ, with 3 more general conperm According tq a chair- 
man firdm a Western ?state, ft proceeds 'as follows: ^ 

* ■ * * . ' * 

* w Onft.group^ys, 'we need these special categorical progjamsjbec&use we q 

^ have IdSs with th^Q unique igxfls. 4 Vfe group them this w§ty &&'1haTway^ 
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and fund it. The other group says, 'you are doing that at the expense of the 
general curriculum, and if you did it right in the first place you wouldn't need 
this. 

That sort of debate goes on— back and forth and back and forth. 

If elementary ancf , secondary scoools suffer from little conflict over pro- 
grammatic issues, higher education suffers frdm virtually none at all Few 
legislatures lately have involved themselves in a sustained effort to make 
policies for higher educational systems in their states or to express concern 
about whose interests are being served. Most have been much more involved 
in K-12 thfin with universities and colleges. And if the football or basketball 
• teams were winning, there certainly was no reason to meddle. The situation 
however, is changing today. Legislatures are turning their attention toward 
postsecondary education, which they had once left pretty much alone. With 
declining enrollments, rising costs, and diminished resources, the trend is to 
look hard at postsecondary institutions and especially at the state funds they 
expend. 

WHO'GETS howmuch 

A former legislator, whp is now a top official in the state department of 
education, noted the increase in controversy throughout the state and in local 
districts, 'all of which were reflected in the legislature. "Students are declin- 
ing, schools are closing, people want costs reduced," is how he summed it 
up. Money may not be the root of all evil, as has been claimed, but it is at 
the root of -much of the current conflict in contemporary education. 

As far as citizens generally are concerned, the overriding issue is how 
much gets spent, and just how much of what is spent by government gets 
spent on education. Today there are the few— principally those directly in- 
volved in education— who want t6 devote more, or at least the same amounts, 
to the schools and the many— principally the taxpayers— who want to cut 
back. A staffer in a Midwestern state put it » succinctly as possible, "Con- 
flict is over money, with the teachers 'agiu/t the rest." Not only are funds 
scarcest now there is a feeling that education 'sXmpact is limited. Increas- 
ing numbers of legislators, accordipg to a member from the East, harbor 
"a suspicion that added money does not really help and spending more is 
just a waste." Perhaps this is merely ajationalization, but it is a convenient 
one in the current climate. * 

Related to the overall level of expenditures on education is the emerging 
battle. over the share going to postsecondary as /opposed to elementary and 
secondary education. During the past decades universities and colleges have 
been treated very well by the states. Legislatures paid little attention to- how 
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much they were spending and on what. A member of ther legislature in a 
Midwestern state explained what had been taking place: ' 

Vm a, relatively well informed legislator, and yet I donypretend to have 
. anywhere near the^gasp of the formula for distributing funds to the univers- 
ities that I do on primary and secondary education. I thinje that is indicative 
of where the focus of legislators is. 



The situation has changed of late. Elementary and seebndary school interests 
are resisting higher education's claims on the public purse. They are starting 
to resent what they believe to be postsecondary's unfair share, which,is* the 
result of what they refer to as the proliferation of Awo-year, four-year, and 
other institutions throughout the state. Now that me monies are scarce, the 
competition between levels of education is underway, , 

Within higher education, there i^little^agreenifcnt today as to who should 
get how much. Public institutions, especially instates like North Carolina, 
are jealous of the funds that go to private ins 
normally is at odds with the community colle: 
the Rocky Mountain region, there is repo: 
the University and the two-year colleges thap 
ucation. In the last legislate session, coi 
university did well; as a result, according 



tions. The state university 
For instance, in a state in 
be more conflict between 
tween higher and lower ed- 
inity/colleges were cut and tins 
onejmember, "the community 



colleges are now going out to look for people to support their cause in the 
next election." The lines are similarly drawn ih/a Midwestern state. Here a 
Republican senator represents one of the srate universities, a Democrat rep- 
resents the other. Hie former is a member of the appropriations committee, 
the latter is chairman. "They take care of their own," is the view of one 
observer. Among other things this involves working against the community 
colleges, which are located in every senatorial district. Whether, it is four- 
year versus two-year, it is certainly one icampus against another. They are all 
competing for funds. No legislator warns an/institution in his own district to 
close down or even to have to retrenon. Quite the contrary, according tc^a 

fits a world-renowned major university 
's k constant battling for dollars and 



.Midwestern legislator. "Everyone w; 
'in' his district, " she observed, "so 
for programs." , % 

Within elementary and secondai 
money — specifically which districi 
from the state. The major interest 
over school finance formulas, wi 
economic in^ nature. The split 
rural districts as in New Jersey 
hand and poor and urban on 



ucation, the majorconflict also^s over 
are going to receive more and which less 
are the constituencies* and the fights srer 
the Alliances usually geographical and/or 
mainly among urban, suburban and 
or Hptween wealthy and, rural, on the one 
other, as in Indiana. Or it can bfe the big 
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cities versus all the rest of the LEAs (local education agencies) as in Cali- 
fornia Nowadays, especially, no legislative district is satisfied with what it 
receives in formula aid. "First of all, everybody says we don't have enough 
and second, they say they [others] have more jhan we have/ 1 is how a 
committee chairmafi from a Western state perceives the ongoing conflict. 

WHO IS IN CONTROL 

If some interests are to prevail over others and if some institutions and 
districts are to receive more resources than the rest, then it matters who is 
in control. The struggle for power in the domain of education is a continuing 
one with a number of contests taking place. 

First, there is the contest between the state on the one hand and the local 
units on the other. This contest has been known traditionally as that between 
State and local control. It is of particular importance in the East, and espe- 
cially in New England. As one member characterized the situation, 4 The 
greatest battleground flies the flag of local control. " New Hampshire is a 
strong believer in keeping the state role to a minimum, and the 400 members 
of the house^ who represent a diversity of small districts ensure that localities 
will control. A basic dispute is between* the state department of education 
and local systems over the mandating of policy through the mechanism of 
state aid. New. Hampshire is one state, however, that believes in as few 
mandates as possible. In any event, it would be difficult for the state de- 
partment to exercise direction over the districts. The department itself is 
fragmented, located in four different buildings in four different physical lo- 
cations. Another dispute is .between the legislature on the one hand and the 
localities on the 'other. California's legislature has been dubbed 4 The Big 
School Board," because of its intrusive role in education. In a similar vein, 
the legislature in Massachusetts has been called "The Big School Commit- 
tee," because of its involvement establishing rules and regulations for both 
the state department and the -school districts. 

? Second, there is the, battle between labor 'and management to control the 
means by which salaries and conditions of emplo yment pre determined. Col- 
lective bargaining is, or has been, .a contentious issue in many states. The 
issue often has forced schogl boards and administrators' associations out of 
educational coalitions. It has pitted the teachers against most others, making 
it more difficult to negotiate educational packages. Disputes over other mat- 
^Ts— such as the testing and evaluation of teachers and restrictions on ten- 
ure — also flare up jrom time to time. A few years ago, for instance, the battle 
over tdnure in Ohio was so "bloody" that there wete nofrenough Democrats * 
willing to go on the education committee to fill all the vacancies/ * 
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Third, there is the jockeying that goes on within the legislature, involving 
scattered skirmishes if not out-and-out warfare. Some of this is simply per- 
sonal. Legislator A dislikes the style of Legislator B , or they both resent the 
"grandstanding" of Legislator C. Feelings such "as these can and do carry 
over ur^ponsorship of bills and committee work on legislation. Committees 
themselves may have jurisdictional disputes with^one another, particularly « 
. when an appropriations, finance, or ways and mea^s committee appears to 
be usurping' the authority of the committee T)ri educat^ji^ 

Cooperation between the senate and the house is always a problem. At the 
least, the two bodies are different in composition and nature. As a rule, 
senates are more individualistic and yet clubbier, while houses are a bit more 
organized and disciplined. Agreement does not come easily, especially when 
egos Become involved. But on occasion collaboration flourishes. A chairman 
of an education committee described how it can work: 

* 4 s . • * 
and I did almost everything in combination. We simply hit it off well, 

worked well together. ^\nd as a result we had no friction between the two 

houses whetf it came to matters of educational policy! 

Tha^ relationship is a rare onq. More likely there is a tension between the 
two chambers, and an occasional eruption into^combat. In tercameral ♦rivalry 
is ndrmal in and of itself; it becomes heated when there are also disagreements 
between chambers over the substance of policy. 

Take the 1977 issue of school finance and school improvement in Cali- 
fornia. Two radically different bills were introduced. The chairman of the, 
education committee in the assembly sponsored one; the chairman of the 
finance committee, who was also a member of education, in the senate spon- 
sored the other. Both bills were endorsed in committee, and the assembly 
bill was passed on the floor. The senate, instead of voting on its own 
member's bill, waited for the other chamber's bill to be sentjo it. Then the 
senate education committee deleted every word of the assembly Ml and^piit 
every word of the senate bill in its place. 5 Rivalry between the chambers is 
traditional in California and it is reinforced by the fact that the senate favors 
general 'aid while the assembly supports categorical; 

In other states the relationship between the two chambers is even more 
strained. It can be rather tense, and it' does not always matter whether the 
two chambers are under the control of the same or of different parties. As 
an illustration, in one Midwestern state the senate had traditionally domi- 
nated, but in recent years the house assumed comimnd. The reversal of roles 
has been difficult for old-line senators. Consequently, in thp words of a house 
member, "The house doesn't get along with the senate and the senate doesn't 
get along with the house. " 
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Fourth, there is the contest for power^-in education as elsewhere — b€- * 
tween the legislature and the executive. This contest engenders periodic con- 
flict. It is commonly believed that the executive is ascendent in the states. 
This perception is Accurate at least with respect to some states, where the 
executive branch sutely has the upper hand and the legislative branch only 
rarely struggles to pVevail. Alabama, Connecticut, 'Georgia, Hawaii, Ken- 
tucky, New Jersey, North Carolina, Pennsylvania, and Tennessee are-such— 
places. But in other places legislatures tend to be dominant, and it is ttfe 
governor who fights an uphill battle in order for his will to prevail. Arizona, 
Florida, Idaho, and South Carolina are examples. In the .majority of states, 
at least today, the situation between the governor and the legislature can most 
/accurately be described as a "balance of power," with neither branch clearly 
dominant over the other Wid the edge going back and forth. This is the 
^situation hf stated like California, Colorado, Oregon, and Washington in the 
West, Iowa, Michigan, Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin in the Midwest, 
and Maine, Massachusetts, aftd Vermont in New England. 6 

Only a few of the nation's governors today play a predominant part 'in 
education policy, although more of them keep a rein on the executive budget. 
North Carolina is a state v where the governor has taken leadership from the 
legislature, from the state board ot education, and from the superintendent 
of public instruction. The legislature, on its part, is not unhappy with gub- 
ernatorial leadership and it cooperates. There is relatively little coriflict here. 
By contrast, in Arizona the legislature traditionally dominated education, but 
with the current activist governor a power struggle is underway. Elsewhere 
conflict may be more muted. Oliio's governor cannot get what be wants from 
the legislature, although he is seldom voted down publicly. Governors in .this 
state, according to one legislative education leader, "have either^been a non- 
factor or just the kind of factor that you sper^brushirig out of your hair/" 

Florida's legislature is as preeminent in the field of education (and in other 
domains) as any legislature in the country. Although lately it has encountered 
opposition from the governor* it continues to exercise command in ; educa- 
tion. Illustrative of its position is a cojnment made by one of the legislative 
education leaders in the house, In closing debate on the higher education 
reorganization bilLpf 1980, he commended the chairman of the committee 
for bringing^m tqjifgp legislation. In taking on the educational establishment, _ 
he noted, the comittee was taking on the house itself. In otfcer words, the 
Florida legislature is the educational establishment. This is quite understand- 
able when we consider that the directorate of education in thfc state is inter- 
locking, with the legislature the common link. The governor and the*com- 
missioner of education are both former legislators, v the former a chairman of 
the senate education committee and the latter a speaker of the house. The 
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deputy commissioner used to be staff director 1)& the house edupaljon com- 
mittee, and five former legislative staff directors are now top dfficiaplfrt^e 
state department of education.. 

Eyen when the legislature is' not as assertive as is Florida's, it may exercise 
power by default. This is because many contemporary governors steer clear 
of education. Other issues command their attention/ For example, education 
is not a priority of the governor of Massachusetts. 4 *It's not something he is . 
interested in, it's not something he feels comfortable with," is the way that 
situation is- described, governors in Maine also seem to have drifted away 
from the education scene. A legislator there indicates whaj has beentiappen- 

ing:- '• JnffU 

Jt used to be that wheti a governor was making the state of thesffcte address 
at the beginning of, the legislative- session, education would be memioned first * 
or seconds . . These days, it's not surprising to find out that very-frequently . 
'you can hear some splendid speeches without hearing education mentioned . 
at all. \ [ * * " 

• * * * - * 

The governor's approval of .major bilk is necessary in Hew Hampshire; but 

K his iritoeSt in education is only sporadic. Then v \f course, a governor may 
be preoccupied with other concerns, as is the presenKgovernor of California. 
He Has been busy running tor president, arid has had a^difficult relationship 

♦vrith. the legislature. The result, according to one perceptive observer, is that 
for the past few years education has definitely been "a legislative game." 
Indeed, in. most states and for a variety of reasons, education is muctemore 
a legislativ^gamethan a gubernatorial one. . ' t 

Re$airdless of the gpvernor's role, it is usually the department of education, 
with the elected or appointed chief and* its permanent bureaucracy, that ex- 
ercises power on behalf, of the executive. In some places.the department has 
what has been terniedjithe strongest voice/' even though many people may , 
be involved in education policy. Idaho is an example, Here the education 

, immunity of teachers, superintendents, and administrators is organized as 
a coalition that works through the state department arid state board. Penn- 
sylvania is not very different. Here the legislature is generally reactive, re- 
sponding to» the interest groups and to the department of education. 'Tell us 

^ what you *,want, and" let's see if we can accommodate you" — that is the 
legislature's posture vis-a-vis the education community There is evidence 
that the Pennsylvania legislature's role has increased of hue; but it is still a 
jecopdary one. - • < / 

; In most places, however, the legislature dominates th£ department, prac- 
tically jtisurping the job of the state board of education. In Florida, for in- 
stance,, the department has survived, but no longer gets, to initiate much in 
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the Way of policy. Instead, it is pished* by the legislature toward taking a 
strong-role as ovaseer of local education programs on the legislature's behalf 
Massachusetts Vu-gjnia and Utah another such states. And California is 
certainly one whose legislature is not content with a secondary role. As noted 
by. one memtier: * ^ 

™^ fee '!. n8 th3t i " many ' StateS im ^ s for educational legislation 
comes from educators, from the department education in the state, and that 
the laws and the proposals are written there. Then/the legislative body is Uke 
a^ jury fitting m-judgment of whaf educators suggest to them should be the 
case. That s not our cup of tea. \ 
V " ' • * ' *• ' \ 

Actually . W hen it comes to policy for elementary and secondary schools il 
is the Vup of tea" of few state legislatures. ^ . 
< Pos^condary education, however, is qf another brew. Few legislatures 
* have die sanje control here as, they do in elementary and secondary education • 
In this area the state board of regents, the department of higher education' 
or most likely the various institutions pretty much nin the show. Even in a 
state like Mississippi, where the legislature is comparatively' strong and the 
governor comparatively weak,.higher education evades 'legislative control. 
■ In California, too, the difference is striking between the state university 
f system, with the prestige and influence of the regents, and elementary 'and 
secondary education, with a less imposing state board. On matters affecting 
elementary and secondary schools the California legislature governs; and it 
may-^ell jmpose any idea circulating throughout the nation. This is not so 
with postsecondary education, where the University of California has great 
autonomy. Nor is i so with the state and community colleges, where legis- 
* lat,ye:control ,s somewhat less and operates mainly through the appropriations " 
process. v » r 

.Generally Speaking, higher education has been able to evade the control 
legislatures have exerted over education at the elementary ajd secondary 
levels.^Funding is still much of a legislative concern, but m7st everything 
else has been left to the regents or department or to^ajppuses themselves 
According to a legislator from one of the Midwestern, states, this type of 
arrangement works well. It has, in his view, the "right combination of control 
and oversight and yet institutions have autonomy under their own board of 
directors. Thus far, and except for efforts to impose a coordinating agency 
or to reassess roles and missions, conflict has been heldjo a ■minimum 

There ,s little doubt today that the legislative role in education is signifi- 1 
cant, and the legislature's power is intrusive. Yet, it would not be accurate ' 
to say that the legislature completely dominates the field in the states. Others 
also have a say. Even in California, where the legislature is a major force 
it is limited by a variety of contestants: 
> ■ 
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^There ait a thousand school districts out tfere; and then we have the com- 
munity college districts as well* Bach one is a separate domain with a separate 
elected board. Here*at the state level you have the state department, a state 
board, and a superintendent of public instruction. There is quite a diffusion 
of power among these bodies.' . . . . t# 

That rjretty well characterizes the domain of education today — fragmentation, 
diffuse power, no one in. complete control, increasing competition for and 
conflict over limited resources, but with} the legislature holding the k^y policy 
position. . 

••• i 
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X he*educatiQnal scene in the states underwent, only gradual change in the 
past, but it has been in flux recently. Our study is not designed to capture 
phange; rather, it has focped on education's contours at one point in tiifle, 
just as the decade of the 1970s was coming \o an end. Its objectives have/ 
been modest — simply tp profile the nation's legislative educationieadership 
population and to map the terrain of the states. We have pursued these ob- 
jectives in'the preceding chapters, and in doing so have uncovered certain 
patterns that pertain to state legislative education leadership. 

•First, legislative .education leaderslyp is eitremely experienced. It includes 
a large proportion of members who 'have, done work in ; the field, pjpviously 
and a substantial proportion who are in edneation now. 

Second, it has been continuous, and not just spasmodic. Leaders' have 
stayed ^vithJt from ope session to the next, an(f over the course of extended 

*ThiiScl, it is senior, ffclicularly as compared to the membership of the 
legislature as a whole: Thus, it is composed of earlier generations of legis- 
lators, <and not relative newcomers. 

Fourth, itsdevotes considerable time Mid ehergy to legislative service and, 
within that setrice, it concentrates its efforts on education. 
% Fifth, it focuses mainly on fiscal matters, such as funding formulas and 
appropriation revels for elementary and secondary schools and appropriations 
for higher education. 

Sixth, it is exercised primarily by those whose legislative jurisdictions give 
them power over money. That is to say, education leaders tend to ''serve on 
the money committees— appropriations , finance, and ways and means — as 
well as on education committees. 

Seventh, and follov^ng from the above, education leadership devotes as 
ipuch of its energy to the function of reviewing budgets and appropriating 
funds for educatiorf' as it does to the function of making policy for education. 

Eighth, its majpr relationship outside of the legislature is with the state 
department of education, from whom it obtains data, with whom it maintains 
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contact, but upon whom it is no longer as dependent as it once was. 

Ninth, it is linked to organizations and groups outside the state, although 
by no means tightly so, and for general legislative rather than strictly edu- 
cation-policy purposes. 

Tenth, it is engaged in trying to resolved mediate a number of conflicts, 
and most critically over who gets how much money and who exercises what 
kind of control. * 

Eleventh, professional staff has played an important role in the conduct of 
state legislative education leadership; although its interests naturally, differ 
from those of legislator it serves. 

THE CHANGIN^SCENE r \ . ' / 

Althbugh our analysis has made some comparisons, particularly between 
legislators and staff, it has attempted only little by way of explanation and* 
less by way of prediction. In these concluding comments, however, we can 
^venture some distance beyond the data reported here. We shall briefly link 
past to present and speculate about the prospects for legislative education 
leadership that lie ahead. ' 

• Significant change has been taking place and is still underway in the states. 
It involves both education as a policy domaini and the Iegislatfte as a political 
institution. And it is not likely that what B^ftow goin& on will soon be 
reversed. / > 

As important as anything else is the akered public'climate in which edu- 
cation finds itself, Pebphrare discontented; their confidence in government 
ha^ eroded; the resources are not there for the asking; and politicians «re 
troubled. Education has been replaced in the center ring of the public arena, 
^and it no longer is the odds-on favorite for preferential treatment by govern- 
ment. TJiis is not the case ev&ywhere. Despite increasing skeptSfem nation- 
wide, the people of Utah value highly their educational institutions. Overall, 
the public here is still supportive of education. But Utah is exceptional. 

Indicative of the new climate are the remarks of a legislator from New 
England who spoke for more than those in his state or even region when he 
noted education's fall from grace. "In earlier years anybody who stood up 
on the floor and tried to cut an educational dollar-wiuld live forever in 
purgatory," he said. "But that doesn't seem to be the cl$e anymore." Con- 
sensus has become conflict. A cohesive conynunity of schoolmen is no longer 
around. The coalition is now' in pieces, with particularistic interests domi- 
nating the more general ones. Categorical programs, college campuses, 
schbol districts, arid of course teachers all are imthe competition, for limited 
monies— and in a tough public environment. " 
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Nor will the federal govenmfent be of much help in the future. Although 
there is some s monefyfor education now, there will be, lessen the pfcriod 
ahead. Under PresidenhReagan, functions beihg performed or financed by 
the federal government*wiII niost likely devolve to me states. If anything, 
the crunch in state capitals will be tighter "and the pressures on legislatures 
in the field of education will be greater. ^ 

Meanwhile, the legislature as a$ ' n5 tituti<m has undergone substantial, 
change, and is still undergoing it. Starting jn the 1960s and extending into 
the following decade, rjjost of .the nation's legislatures were 'formed." 
Not all of the results of the reformation have proved beneficial, but at the 
veiy least legislatures were modernized and their capacity was enhanced. 
They became more independent and more assertive and began to play a 
greater role in the governance of education. in their states*. In most places they 
became the predominant institutions of gqvernmeht as far as education poficy 
v was concerned. Yet, the institutional resurgence of state legislatures may 
well be short pved. Just as they appeared to be gaining in strength and taking 
grasp of education, the legislature as an institution was«starting to show^ 
strain. Suffering from the same pressures and conflicts that have weakened 
public and private institution generally, legislatures seem to* be in trouble. 
They, too, are suffering from the contemporary rise* of individualiam and 
decline of authority and from society's incjqpasing fragmentation. 1 \ 



THE NEW LEADERSHIP 



" However turbujent the education environment and however chaotic the 
v legislative arena, through the years a measure of stability has been 'provided 
by those legislators identified in this study as education leaders. They are 
experienced and skillful people, and have been around for some time; up to 
now they have sustained their commitment- to education policy.. Because of 
changing timgs, they have played a special and critical part in trying to hold 
things together, and have managed well. But many of the present-day edu- 
cation leaders, with their roots in (he past, will not be at* if much longer. 
Theirs is a relatively old generation. I^ore than h$rf are in th*ir fifties and 
only one^out of six is under forty. And in twenty-five of the states the average 
age is in the fifties. 'At least half of them are planning to leave legislative 
^service relatively soon,jand even more of them will probably do so. 

In a few years not many of today's education leaders will be left in the 
legislature. The turnover^of generations will come suddenly; it is now at" 
hand. What about the future, after they leave? What is likely jto happen? 1 
Who will comprise the new generation of legislative education leadership and 
what difference will the changing of the guard make? < 
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Hardly any legislators are apprenticing in educationjwlicy today, seeking 
places of policy leadership in the field! Apprenticeship is no longer necessary 
in, most places. Thus, there is no new generation ofleaders, prepared and 
waiting in the ,wings for'their chance on stage. 'They are just not there. Right 
' now, few oHhe newer members of legislatures have much of an interest in" 
education. The area is no lbnger sexy • and, in the words of one member, 
"there are no goodies to hand out like years ago. " Education does not have., 
the popular support it once had-and the state no Conger has additional monies^ 
to spend. Thcage of educational growth and reform is over, It is no longer 
a matter of adding on, but one of redistribution. Even in states like California, 
programs seem to be taking second place to constituency interests' and fiscal 
retrenchment. * / b I - 

Some legislators may have an interest in educational issues, but they shy 
away from the area because things arV becoming tocf emotional and too 
conflict-ridden for their tasfo$. "They don't Want to be put on the hot teat," 
; is the way one member put it. Another member, frorn a Rocky Mountain 
state, pointed out that t education - is losing its luster as far as reelection it 
concerned. And because of the declining enrollment and the public's mood 
on taxes, he 'added, "I think th^t education probably is a dangerous place to 
be right now." Not only is cUudfetion getting too hot'for many newcomers 
to handlp, but it is becoming more and more frustrating. „"Y6u spend a lot . 
.of time 4 an awful lot of time working on a formula that you^hink i* heading 
in the right direction," explained a member from a Midwestern state, "bitf 
it simply doesn't work in terms of givjng money to the right school districts. " 
As education loses its appeal; other issues are becorfiing sexier politically 
$nd more manageable legislatively. ' • / 

Younger member* who are drawn to education, have a much 'different 
perspective from their eltiers. The latter came of legislative age at a time 
when edu^tiorf was positively regarded, and seen as the solution to many of 
■societyi^Dblems. Their potential successors ^ however, have come of leg- 
islativ^age during a period when public at^tude§ are more negative— toward 
education as well as everything els*. The contemporary' generation , t in just 
about everjvplace, is rather jaded", its involvement; its support, and its- de- 
votion to the subject ^yjll be far more limited .than thafofjts predecessors. 

Not many of the newer people hjye any interest |n education, and accord- 
ing to-a veteran from New EnglandT^t's disturbing. as helW But it ' is 
possible to pull ohe or two junior memherc in, develop their interest„and* 
bring tham along. The problem is that few pfthe most talented.members of 
today's generation stay in one place .for very long. Jhey. are peripatetic, 
moving from one policy to another as their interests shift. They are also 
ambitious, moving from one office to the next as opportunities opep up. An 
education leader from a Midwestern state described the dilemma: 

1 0 <> 
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I've lined- up a couple of good people and had them start to really get into 
it [school finance] and we've lost them for one reason or another. We've got 
young * who has been nominated for county commissioner. He was 
ready to become itrue specialist, and he was also the ranting member of the 
ways and means comanttee. I've had a number of people I've tried to guide 
in that way. 'Either becabseof mobility or lack of interest, it just didn't work 
out ^ 

t * 
In becoming more discontinuous and unstable, leadership in education is 
getting to resemble that in other policy domains and in the legislature as a 
whole. 

Despite its diminishing appeal, there will always be some recruits to ed- 
ucation leadership. They ma/ not be quite the same as in the past. Rather', 
they are likely to ccjmQ more disproportionately than previously from the' 
ranks of educators. More school teachers and college professors are running 
,for legislative office and being elected. These educator-legislators have an 
interest— professional as well as political — in education, and it is under-, 
standable that they Would choose to pursue that interest when in office. It is 
natural, therefore, that they will seek appointment to education committees, 
and perhaps to the fiscal committees as well. 

There is reason to believe that the ongoing trend toward a larger proportion 
of educators.in legislative education leadership did not develop overnight; it 
began several years ago. In comparing the duration of legislative service of 
those current leaders with and those without educational occupations, we can 
observe sharp contrasts. Of those who are educators by profession (about 
one-quarter of the total), 80 percent have served less than ten years in the * 
legislature, while 20 percent have been in longer. But of those who are not 
educator?, only 47 percent have'less than ten years of service, while* 53 
percent nave served longer. In other words, the educators among our leaders 
entered the ranks of legislative education leadership rather recently — mainly 
during the past decade, as more educators were being elected to legislative 
office. ^ , • . . 

This trend will undoubtedly continue, and it is likely that more education 
leaders in the future will have school or college employment in their ^im- 
mediate past. However, the lawyers, the farmers, and the assorted types of 
businessmen — the generalists — who once gravitated to education because of 
its public import and then stuck with it for years, will have departed fjom 
the scene. They will notbe replaced by their own kind. Most of the people,, 
taking their places will either be educators themselves or those coming into 
the legislature with clients to represent,* programs^ to advance, and an "axe 
to grind." As a member from an Eastern state speculated abbut members of 
the new generation, 'They will want to move quickly*to pass things for the 
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groups they are representing." The handicapped, the vocational, the bilin- 
gual, the disadvantaged, the gifted— all will have their spokesmen and their 
sponsors, In addition, a few of the people taking the places of the old gen- 
*eralists may: explicitly reprjesent taxpayer discontents, reflective of the man- 
date given: them at the time of their election to the legislature. Overall, 
however, legislative education leadership of the future is likely to be domi- 
nated—more than presently and much more than in the past— by educators 
themselves and by representatives^of particularistic and categorical educa- 
tional interests. 

However specialized their backgrounds, these people will not remain un- 
touched by legislative service. They will change and broaden, and the longer 
theyremain at it the less inclined they will be to reflec^their pre-legislative 
experiences or the specific interests they first represented. 

^ Still, there is the possibility that the new leaders will be more parochial 
than the old ones. Members of the earlier generation— including those who 
Were part-time lawyers and businessmen— were willing to spend their gov- 
ernmental^ careers in the state legislature. Members of the new generation 
want to win to higher elective office or move to other governmental positions. 
They^ mbre likely than their predecessors to look ahead to and be de- 
pendent; upoh the public sector for employment. There is also the possibility 

^ that if education's leadership is too. narrowly based, it will lose credibility it 
now has 3hd may become removed from the mainstream of the legislative 
process. * t 

IriThose states where leadership is more diverse and broadly based; there 
wiU probably be considerable instability. Legislators will not remain^in the 
field pf^education very long, and certainly not for a decade or two as did 
their predecessors. In these places, and elsewhere too, staff will come tc* play 
a more important role. Fiscal and policy staffers will exhibit greater continuity 
than the legislators whom, they serve. New legislative education leaders will 
come to depend on their memories as well as on their expertise. There is the 
possibility here that professionals wil* wind up making decisions for*politi- 
cians. An$ whatever their backgrounds andNvherever their roots, a number 
of these professionals have committed their futures to the field of education. 
They look fqjavard to careers in the community of education policy, but not 
necessarily in the legislature itself. , ^ 

Whatever the pattern state by state, the general shape of legislative edu- 
cation leadership will be different tomorrow ,than today or yesterday. The 
challenges to leadership are tremendous, as was well stated by a legislator 
from Hawaii: 

We— the legislative leaders in education policy— are increasingly pressed into 
the conflicting roles of advocates, brokers, mediators, auditors, and maybe 
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even deans of academic affairs by a public that is demanding fair value for 
its tax dollars in education. . . . 1 , 

0 

In view of the challenges, her conclusion was that we needed to strengthen 
our leadership in education policy. 

That may well be tl^e need, but the strengthening of such leadership is by 
no means the immediate prospect. Fewer legislators will attempt to exercise 
leadership in education, and those who do ma^ be discounted because of 
their obvious interests. Even if leaders somehow do emerge, there is another 
problem. Members will be less inclined than previously to follow them. A 
majority leader from New England lamented how "individual legislators 
don't jfollow you, not now. " According to him, '-'Some of the 'turkeys' will 
follow, because they don't know where the hell to go. But there isn't too.. 

x much of that anymore." . . . 

Today there are fewer leaders and fewer followers in legislatures or any- 
where else. The individual leaders and the leadership structures that weaiave 
surveyed in this study have been changing gradually in the past and will 
probably undergo greater transformation in the immediate future. The edu- 
cational enterprise will go on, policy will still.be made, and funds will 
continue to be allocated for elementary, secondary, and higher education. 
* But the state of state legislative ^education leadership will not be the same 

^again. Whether we like it or not, its membership will have changed and its 
strength will be diminished. 

- o 
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1. See Alan Rosenthal, "'Separate Roads: The Legislator as, an Individual 
and the Legislature as an Institution," State Legislatures (March 1979), 
pp. 21-25. 

2. Senator Patricia Saki,' quoted in Bice Clemow, "Education: A Tough 
Assignment," Compact (Winter 1978), p. 28. 
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